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FORM OF BEQUEST 



" I hereby give to the Prison Association of New 

York the sum of Dollars for the corporate 

purposes of the Association." 
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When the released prisoner returns 
shall he meet 
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FOR several years the Prison Association has presented its 
annual report in two parts. In 1912, the report con- 
tained, in addition to the report of the work of the 
Association for the year, the results of a study by Dr. O. F. 
Lewis, General Secretary of the Prison Association, of a number 
of foreign prisons and other correctional institutions. In 1913, 
Part Two of the annual report presented an exhaustive manual 
of the State's correctional system. This year the Prison 
Association of New York presents in considerable detail 
reports of inspections of correctional institutions, made by 
members of its staff. These Inspections have been made 
possible, and will continue to be possible during the next 
two years, through the generosity of a number of gentlemen 
who have guaranteed the salaries of two assistant secretaries 
assigned primarily to this work. 

The inspections, particularly in the matter of physical 
measurements, are given with considerable detail. Special 
care has been taken by the inspectors to secure accuracy of 
measurements, yet there are undoubtedly in some instances 
minor variations, not sufficient, however, to render of less 
value the facts as stated. 

The report this year will in general be pubHshed in separate 
volumes. Those who receive but one volume can obtain 
the other by application to the Prison Association. 
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THE PURPOSES 

OF 

THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

1. The protection of society against crime. 

2. The reformation of the criminal. 

3. Protection for those unjustly accused. 

4. Probation for first offenders. 

5. Improvement in prisons and prison discipline. 

6. Emploj'ment, and when necessary, food, tools, 

shelter and other assistance for released or dis- 
charged prisoners. 

7. Necessary aid for prisonM^' families. 

8. Supervision for those on probation and parole. 

9. Needed legislation. 

10. Publicity in prison reform. 
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State of New York 



No. 67 



IN SENATE 



SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 



PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 



Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Lieutenant-Governor of New York: 

Sir. — In accordance with chapter 163 of the Laws of 1846, 
we have the honor to present the sixty-ninth annual report of 
the Prison Association of New York, and to request that you 
will lay the same before the Legislature. 

Respectfully, 

THE PRISON ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK, 
by Eugene Smith, 

President. 
O. F. Lewis, 

General Secretary. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



PRISON REFORM IN 1913 
An Introductory Chapter by O. F. Lewis 

THE year that has just passed has been one of the most 
striking in the history of prison reform. 
Very conspicuous in the prison betterment movement 
has been this year the State of New York. Sing Sing, the 
century-old bastile on the Hudson, has been tottering. There 
have been mutinies there, assaults, fires, attempts at escape, 
a political overturn of administration, discharges of keepers 
on the ground of the smuggling in of drugs to prisoners — 
and above all, a systematized campaign has developed to 
secure the abolition of Sing Sing and the establishment of 
a farm industrial prison in its place. 

New York has also been showing the rest of the country 
what a warden's personality under adverse conditions can 
accomplish. Great Meadow Prison, in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks, is an outdoor prison of a thousand acres. The 
State several years ago started to build a so-called mausoleum 
type of prison, with great stone or brick buildings, and sur- 
rounding walls. Then appeared as warden a man, William 
J. Homer, who embodies remarkably the principle of brotherly 
love; and with a cellbtock and another small building and a 
fence on the open sides of the enclosure, between the two 
buildings, he has developed an honor system and a degree 
of trustworthiness in the six hundred convict prisoners that 
amazes the old-line prison officials and causes even the more 
insurgent penologists to worry about a possible ultimate 
general jail delivery. 

But throughout the land, this same plunging into radical 
prison administration is occurring. Sheriff" Tracy, in a little 
jail in Montpelier, Vermont, is sending his prisoners out daily 
to work as laborers or farm hands. They bring back a dollar 
a day to pay the county, and keep the rest themselves. In 
three years he says he has not had a man refuse to work. 
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In Guelph, Ontario, Warden J. T, Gilmour, one of the most 
able wardens in the country, is building an entire prison by 
prison labor, and without walls — but with close supervision. 

The various States are enthusiastic over road work for 
prisoners, and for convict camps, as well as for farm industrial 
prisons. Many an automobile association has been clamoring 
for good roads, and they cite the instance of Colorado, where 
the State prisoners are building hundreds of miles of broad 
highway through the mountains. County prisoners — those 
in the county jails — are in a hundred places throughout 
the country being marched out to make and repair and grade 
the roads. The automobilists on the one hand, and the 
farmers on the other — many of whom own automobiles — 
are forcing prison labor into the service of the community 
in road building. 

Furthermore, State after State is building, or is about to 
build, a farm industrial prison, either for State prisoners, or 
for special classes of offenders, like vagrants or inebriates. 
The horrors of the old-time walled bastile, with its catacomb- 
Hke cells, its absence of outdoor employment, tts prison pallor 
and its prison abuses, have gotten on the nerves of the nation 
at last. Social justice has not been preached in vain. Uneasy 
rests today the head of that State that maintains still a con- 
tract-labor prison, or a coal mine, or a lease system to which 
it sells its convicts. The farm prison is becoming very 
popular, and the criticism about its novelty and its lack of 
traditional foundations cannot successfully check this special 
development of the back-to-the-land movement, 

Pennsylvania has recently purchased five thousand acres 
for a central prison, to replace two old walled-in prisons. 
Maryland is agitating a prison farm; New Jersey has bought 
a thousand acres for the purpose; the District of Columbia 
has a correctional farm of over a thousand acres; Ohio is 
abandoning its old-time prison at Columbus for a farm prison; 
Illinois is to have a farm prison; Indiana is trying to lease a 
large farm directly behind the State prison, and is also plan- 
ning to move its State reformatory shortly to the country; 
Minnesota has put its new prison upon a broad acreage. 

In brief, it can be said that two of the most significant 
developments of the last three years have been the " farm 
colony or prison farm movement," and an extreme trusting 
of the prisoner, relying upon his sense of honor. Fascinating 
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Prison Reform in 1913. 21 

to the penologists and criminologists are the manifestations 
of this newest experiment in the treatment of the criminal. 
The wardens and the superintendents have known for years, 
of course, that the man inside the prison is not very different 
from the man outside. But tradition within the prison, 
crystallized into huge stone piles and brick monuments con- 
taining a thousand cells or more, has hampered progress for 
generations. Had Elmira Reformatory developed as was 
intended, into a farm prison, instead of into a gigantic walled- 
in structure, with great cellblocks and hundreds of cells, it 
is possible that the nation would have learned thirty years 
or more ago the great possibilities of achieving results by the 
extreme but simple methods of being trustful with prisoners 
under conditions that test their powers of resistance to the 
temptations of easy escape. 

Four stages, at least, seem to have marked the progress of 
prison reform in this country. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century we were slowly affected by the sensational 
campaign of John Howard, the great Enghsh prison reformer, 
who made investigations during many years in England and 
on the continent. But this first stage hardly went beyond 
the point of rendering prison conditions less intolerable. The 
reformative stage had not been reached. 

A second stage was distinctly attained in this country when 
correctional institutions for children, Hke the House of Refuge 
in New York City, were built. For perhaps nowhere more 
than in correctional institutions for children is the adage 
true that a little child shall lead them. Taking the House of 
Refuge as an example, we find in its establishment in 1824 the 
beginnings of the American reformatory system. The chil- 
dren were sent to this institution on a so-called indeterminate 
sentence; that is, the period of imprisonment depended on 
the decision of the board of managers, based in turn upon 
the conduct and other circumstances of the individual child. 
The methods of this institution were adjusted to the neces- 
sity of training the young inmate for life, and generally the 
simplest form of transition into real Hfe was by the indenturing 
of the child. 

A third stage in our development of prison reform came 
when in 1876 Elmira Reformatory was opened, and the prinr 
ciples of child reformation were carried over in their appli- 
cation to the reformation of young men. Just as the House 
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of Refuge had withdrawn the littlest children from the jails 
and prisons, so now the young men Between sixteen and thirty 
years of age were to be separated from the convicts in the 
State prisons. Just as in 1824 the reformability of the child 
was proclaimed, so now the reformability of the " juvenile 
adult " and the younger adult was announced. 

The fourth stage can be described, in a word, by the 
generalization that the State has now, in these two or three 
recent years, since the beginning of the second decade of the 
twentieth century, proclaimed its belief in the reformabiUty 
of all prisoners. That is, all relatively normal-minded prisoners. 
Hence the adoption within the State prisons of reformatory 
methods, followed by an enthusiastic adherence to the prison 
farm and the road work idea. The prisons, in short, are 
busily engaged in taking over the reformatory principles of 
both the children's institutions and the reformatories, com- 
bining the large acreage of the juvenile correctional insti- 
tutions and the grading and classification systems of the 
reformatories. 

So we find, at the end of 1913, a sea-surge of reformatory 
principles being tried out for that class of the prison population 
that for generations has been consigned to exploitation through 
contract labor, monotony of existence through uniform 
treatment, ostracism from society through the prison sentence, 
brutality through prison abuses, and illness and even death 
through structural deficiencies, wretched sanitation and 
barbarously unnatural modes of life. In a word, in the last 
five years or so the convict of the State prisons has been 
coming into his own, in the matter of the administration of 
justice, although the end is still far from having been achieved. 

But all these stages have come in general only as public 
opinion has sanctioned them, later approved them, and 
ultimately demanded them. Citing simply the development 
of our punishments as an example, we can follow in thought 
the gradual reduction of the physical and corporal punish- 
ments through the decades, until at present the use of the 
whipping post in Delaware is the subject of an interpellation 
in our national congress. 

Prison progress has in general been somewhat ahead of the 
public demand of the same, but has soon had to justify itself 
by its results. The reforms demanded by John Howard were 
so obvious and at the same time so necessary and humane, 
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Prison Reform in 1913. 23 

that they simply had to be brought about. The reformatory 
treatment of children was in hne with early and fundamental 
beHefs that children should be educated for Hfe, not punished. 
In the seventies of the last century the reformatory move- 
ment claimed that reformatories would reform — and reforma- 
tory statistics are now seen to have Been, at least in some 
states, higher than the actual results seem to have justified. 
Indeed, the name " reformatory " itself was a challenge to 
the skeptical pubUc - — and for a generation it has been claimed 
and reclaimed that somewhere between seventy per cent and 
eighty per cent of the graduates of reformatory institutions 
" make good." More careful research, today, especially along 
the line of investigation into the presence of feeble-mindedness 
in reformatories, as well as in other institutions, shows that 
somewhere between twenty and forty per cent of the reforma- 
tory population is probably mentally deficient, and that it 
is indeed doubtful if the reformatories have scored seventy 
per cent of so-called permanent reformations. Nevertheless, 
the percentage has been creditable. 

And now we face a similar attempt to justify the results 
of the new methods of dealing with State prisoners by prison- 
farms and road work. Escapes from the outdoor treatment 
are alleged to be infrequent. Great Meadow Prison, which 
is a farm prison of a thousand acres, reports three escapes in 
about two years. The District of Columbia speaks of some 
one per cent of the population of its correctional farm running 
away. And so forth. Offsetting the possible escapes, further- 
more, are adduced the increased health of the inmates, or 
rather of the " out-mates," the variety of occupations made 
possible, the remarkable developments of the honor system, 
and the splendid chance to classify the inmates according 
to abihty and needs. 

On the other hand, it will be argued by opponents of the 
" new things " that the expense of the industrial farm prison 
is considerably greater than that of the walled-in prison; 
that the prisons are getting to be rest-cures and popular 
resorts; that the lot of prisoners contrasts very favorably 
indeed, by comparison, with that of the poor miserable wives 
and children of the prisoners, who have to go out to work, 
or to see their homes broken up, because the bread-winner, 
sent away to prison, is sendmg back no earnings, but is 
attending ball games every Saturday afternoon, about the 
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time that his wife is scrubbing down the floors of some office 
building. 

Certain it is that at the beginning of the year 1914 we have 
presented to us conditions quite different from those attending 
earlier stages of prison reform, and it is reasonable to expect 
that prison reform progress during the next few years will 
be both speedier and more rational than in previous periods. 
For this is an era of efforts to establish methods and insti- 
tutions that are socially just. This is an era of " reform," 
without the slur in the word that formerly spoke contempt 
and pity in varying proportions. This is the day of the pro- 
fessional social worker, the social engineer whose characteristic 
is that he not only seeks to bring about better social con- 
ditions but also uses publicity as one of his strongest weapons 
of attack. This is the era of the social worker in politics. 
The new administration in New York City is made up partly 
of social workers. This is an era of general interest in social 
work. Newspapers find some of their best " stories " in the 
reform movements of social and charitable organizations; 
magazines print monthly their more carefully prepared articles 
•on social progress and the special social movements of the day. 
The stage and the novel echo with social problems; moving 
picture shows are commercializing some of our more vital 
problems, often sensationally and not infrequently vulgarly, 
but ever with a timely note that shows the general interest 
of the public. 

Most important of all, the American people are becoming 
socialized, not in the sense of being more interested in society 
with a large " S," but of beginning to realize their dependence 
upon society with a small " s," Everything today is being 
forced to measure itself by the yardstick of an increasingly 
socialized public opinion. If it is good for the people, it is 
well. If not, it must go by the board. 

And, in prison reform, our institutions and our methods 
are receiving more careful scrutiny. The fact that social 
workers are doing philanthropic work is relieving them less 
and less from investigation. The efficiency doctrine is being 
applied with an earnestness and rigidity that the social workers 
themselves have been among the first to encourage. And 
one of the best and most effective methods of reform has come 
through " social publicity," not the publicity that tells of 
the four hundred, but of the hundred million members of 
society. 
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Social reform has a remarkable momentum today. It is of 
great significance that the whirlwind campaigns for Y. M. C. A. 
funds and hospital funds are being carried on, with their 
big clocks to tell of the daily or hourly collections. The 
citizen of today cannot escape the fact that his relationship 
to the community not only demands that he should listen 
to charitable demands but that he should understand what 
the demands mean. It is no longer " the thing " to be 
possessed of a blase ignorance of charities and corrections. 
The Charities Directory of New York contains lists of thousands 
of organizations devoted to charitable purposes; and all of 
them are more or less in receipt of charitable funds. Appeals 
go to the already appeal-ridden citizen; they force him to 
recognize their demand upon his sympathy. The daily press 
is the agent of most comprehensive campaigns, waged from 
the offices of social workers. In a word, the intelligent 
citizen must expect that he will no longer have any rest from 
the calls of human brotherhood, worked out in tangible and 
immediate forms. And prison reform profits thereby. 

And just now, when the time is ripe for good works, and 
for greater justice toward the poor and the criminal, comes 
the message of the criminologists of this country that there's 
hope for all the normal persons in prison, no matter how old. 
The honor system has revealed depths of ethical possibilities 
in the criminal that were hardly dreamed of, and that could 
not be developed under the old punitive regime, 

Hope — just that — has entered into the problem of the 
prisoner all along the line. Where there's hope, there's life. 
The dead or the absolutely impossible thing is of little interest. 
So long as the criminal was an outcast, consigned to punish- 
ment and oblivion, different from other men, herded with 
the other miserable castoffs of his kind, he was thoroughly 
uninteresting to society in general. But when it became 
evident that the criminal could by reasonable and perfectly 
possible methods be redeemed, and be made a financial asset 
to society instead of a loss when he had finished his prison 
sentence, he became interesting. In short, the gospel of hope 
has entered the prison, and the walls of the prison are crumb- 
ling. Moreover, the prisoner of today seems far more than ever 
before to be made much in the image of the normal man. He 
has always, if we may believe Holy Writ, been made in the 
image of God, and some two thousand years ago the Son of 
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God was not above assuring one miserable sinner that he 
would be with Him shortly in another world. But even 
people who took Holy Writ literally could not understand 
that particular application. 

Moreover, to cite another reason why prison reform is now 
enjoying a period of general interest, the last decade has 
brought a remarkable succession of graft investigations. We 
heard a few years ago considerable about honest graft. Today, 
graft looks like graft, whatever it may be called. And, in 
the process of grand-juryizing the acts of men, many a man 
finds that his business ethics of a decade ago seem today 
to run perilously close to the borderland of indictments. The 
line of criminality has been drawn so much more compre- 
hensively in these days, that affinity with the criminal behind 
the bars is forced upon the thought of large numbers of men. 
" But for the grace of God there goes John Wesley," is a 
twentieth century expression also. 

And out of the investigations of graft and mismanagement 
has come a highly sensitive state of the public mind about 
the misuse of public money. Bureaus of municipal research 
are dinning into the ears of the average citizen the fact that 
goodness is not necessarily efficiency, and that because John 
Murphy or Bob Smith is a good fellow that is no reason why 
he may not be making away with much of the hard-earned 
money of the taxpayers. So public officials are being far 
more rigidly watched than before. Indeed, the honest man 
in public office nowadays must expect much criticism, because 
it is the inherent right of the average citizen to criticize. 
. In this criticism the prisons have shared, not infrequently 
with plenty of reason. In this way increased attention has 
been directed to prison problems and to the complicated 
questions of the treatment of the lawbreaker. And, as if 
this were not sufficient, the daily press will not allow us peace 
from tales of crime. It is often cleverness rather than 
integrity that fascinates the reader. The most popular play 
in the United States during the last year has been " Within 
the Law " in which the agility of a young woman ex-convict, 
unjustly imprisoned, to be sure, is the Hauptmotif. 

But it all conduces to prison reform, because it focuses 
attention upon the prisons that are to receive the criminals. 
Julian Hawthorne is now writing a series of articles, widely 
syndicated throughout the United States, on his prison experi- 
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ences. And, with alt the publicity that is now here, and all 
that is yet to come, it is unlikely that prison reform will lag 
much in the next decade. A mighty momentum has been 
worked up, and best of all, the economic basis for prisons has 
become one of the leading questions. 

This is not saying that we have as yet really travelled a 
surprising distance toward the goal for which we are aiming. 
Americans have in a hazy way felt in recent years that 
American reformatories and children's courts, probation and 
parole, are exceptionally well developed. But in most recent 
days we find Thomas Mott Osborne of New York, who went 
through a week's incarceration at Auburn Prison in order 
to find out what prison is like, claiming that our prison system, 
as evidenced by Auburn Prison, is fundamentally wrong. 
Frederick H. Wines, one of America's foremost prison reformers, 
claimed shortly before his death two years ago that our county 
jails are so absolutely bad and vicious that they should be 
abolished root and branch as a part of the system of imprison- 
ment for crime. Many of our more modem penologists 
claim that the contract labor prison — and contract labor is 
practiced in more than half the States of the Union — is 
fundamentally contrary to good reformatory methods. Presi- 
dent Taft has spoken most earnestly about the inadequacies 
and delays of our criminal law, and has urged its radical 
revision. Our probation and parole systems are still in their 
infancy. And we have only to ask what real constructive 
measures we are taking for the treatment of our vagrants, 
our inebriates and our " disorderlies " to see that the road 
to real prison reform is still a long one. 

We have tried thus far to show, not what prison reform has 
done, and should do, but why prison reform has achieved 
what it has. We have tried to show that prison reform is 
inevitable in far larger measure in the future than it has been 
in the past. Professor Giddings, several years ago, said in 
a pubHc address that he considered that the problem of crime 
has become far more urgent than the problem of poverty, 
far more urgent than the problem of enUghtment. " We 
have a most unhappy notoriety among the nations of the world, 
as a nation that lets murder go unpunished. In the north, 
as in the south, we burn negroes alive. And these things 
should most certainly make us pause. We must bestir our- 
selves to deal with the elimination of the rapidly increasing 
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factor of vice and crime in our life, as we must bestir ourselves 
to relieve misery and to diminish ignorance." 

And so, in conclusion, we present no comprehensive program 
of prison reform, for such a program would carry us far beyond 
the limits of this chapter. Yet, in broad strokes, the course 
of a sensible, comprehensive prison reform would include the 
following sweeping reforms: 

1 . Eliminate politics from the management of prisons and other 
correctional institutions. Politics is the bane of our prison 
systems. Politicians, propelled into the responsibilities of 
administration of great penal institutions, are among those 
that inveigh most loudly against the system that put them 
there. The eliminarion of politics can largely be accomplished. 
Until politics is driven out, real prison reform cannot be hoped 
for. 

2. Make the administration of correctional institutions a 
real and a dignified profession. If ministering to one's weak 
and erring brother has been dignified by the church into one 
of the noblest of professions, why cannot the twentieth 
century's conception of reforming and rehabilitating one's 
erring brother in prison be equally dignified? Indeed, that 
great man of Nazareth made the visiting of prisoners one of 
the conditions of entering into the kingdom of heaven. 

3. Conceive of the criminal as a member of society, to whom 
the wisest and most persistent treatment is due. When 
prison officials in general come to understand that the criminal 
is " one of us," and can't be otherwise, and that humanity 
and economics both demand that the criminal shall be 
reformed and rehabilitated, many of the necessary methods 
to that end will take care of themselves. 

4. Let society in general be constantly impressed tvith its 
obligation to justify its existence by the service it renders for 
the betterment of society. Not until the individual member 
of society appreciates that he must justify his life by his 
service will general prison reform be possible. For prison 
reform is dependent upon the attitude of society toward it. 

5. When the individual members of society understand that 
they are the stewards of their lives and of their opportunities, 
social justice will be far nearer. And social justice will seek 
to eradicate the great fundamental causes of crime, such as 
ignorance, disease, overwork, underpay, congestion of popula-t 
tion, lack of proper recreational facilities, inefficiency, mental 
and physical abnormalities. 
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6. Social justice, moreover, will diminish the array of shady, 
borderland cases of lawbreaking, that burst forth or are dragged 
forth in their demoralizing effrontery, as examples of pro- 
cesses that cannot or may not be touched by present laws, 
but which the general sense of the people of the United States 
brands as criminal. The purging process is a trying one, 
demoralizing weak wills that see no reason why they should 
cleave to the apparently out-worn principles of honesty 
toward their fellow-man when those in high authority have 
no such intentions. 

7. In short, prison reform is a method, or rather a collection 
of methods, woven into a system. The real prison reform is 
a state of mind, and cannot exist until that state of mind 
develops and becomes a habit. Hence the encouragement, 
far beyond any similar outlook in earlier years, that greets 
the student and the administrator of our correctional insti- 
tutions today. For the new state of mind is in rapid develop- 
ment. Concretely, this state of mind is demanding the 
" square deal "; the doctrine of " another chance " is spreading. 
Prison reform is dependent upon the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man. And that is the keynote of the 
twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



A DAY WITH THE PRISON ASSOCIATION 

[A queathn very frequenlly aakeJ ii: " Just whal is the Prison Aisoclation ? " 
Tf^ chapter is especially intended to show the Association at its daily uwi^.l 

WHEN the score of members of the Prison Association 
staif reach the Prison Association building, 135 
East 15th street, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
the day's work is already awaiting them. Let us outline 
some of the details of one typical day. 

In the cheerful library, which is also used as a waiting 
room, are several men just down from one of the State prisons, 
released on parole to the Prison Association. They must see 
the Parole Agent, to report and to be directed to employment. 
They have part of their ten dollars, received at the prison 
gate, still available. The Parole Agent has been in correspond- 
ence vrith them, has seen them at the prison and appeared 
before the parole board with the promise to take them on 
parole.' 

There is also a fairly large group of young fellows who 
have come similarly from Elmira Reformatory, released on 
parole to the Parole Agents of that reformatory, who have 
offices in the Prison Association building. 

The casual visitor, seeing them sitting, well dressed and 
quiet, in the Prison Association library, would hardly credit 
the statement that they are all convicted felons. For the 
first time in over a year these " Elmira men " are at liberty, 
although this Hberty is restricted by the obligation to report 
at least once a month to the reformatory parole officers, to 
behave themselves while on parole, to avoid frequenting 
improper places, to keep at work and to make a good account 
and disposition of their earnings. For several hours the 
reformatory parole agents are busy with the " boys " collect- 
ively and individually. They all have work to go to, for that 
is a condition of their parole. Such employment has been 

of p:role work for State Prisons, see p, 49. 
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verified by the parole agents before the " boys " could come 
down. The parole agents know that approximately seventy 
per cent will " make good," as the saying is. A friendly 
interview with each boy, a handshake and the assurance of 
continued sympathy and assistance in the boy's efforts to 
stay straight, are his introduction into the world of work 
again. 

Meanwhile the two Probation Officers of the PrisonAssocia- 
tion have been preparing their reports for judges in the Court 
of General Sessions, have dictated the results of their investi- 
gations on the day before, of other cases, and are hurrying to 
get to the court before it opens at 10:30. In another chapter 
of this report, their activities will be described in detail.' 

In another room a sad-faced woman with two children is 
talking to the large-hearted Relief Agent of the Association, 
who is also a woman. The pitiful story is told of a husband 
who had been a good provider for his family but whose friends 
were bad and who enticed him into the commission of a 
serious crime. The judge has sent him away to Sing Sing 
for not less than two years nor more than five. What can 
the poor woman doi? Her husband has written down to her, 
in the first letter he is permitted to write, that he has heard up 
there that the Prison Association helps the families of prisoners. 
She has come to find out. The Relief Agent explains to her 
that we believe that good famihes, particularly where chil- 
dren have good mothers, should not be broken up because of 
the absence of the bread-winner. The Relief Agent will 
promptly go to the house, get better acquainted with the 
family, will see that the immediate needs are met and then 
will decide how the family can best be kept together. The 
poor woman goes away with her despair somewhat lightened. 
And, to make a long story short, the family goes soon upon 
the rolls of the Association. The Relief Committee of the 
Prison Association learns from the Relief Agent at its next 
meeting about the family, and enough money is voted to help 
fairly adequately in cooperation with another society until 
the man comes from " up the river." 

On the General Secretary's desk is the morning mail. If 
any one believes that there is no real need of a society for the 
betterment of prison conditions and for the assistance of 
prisoners, the morning's mail, the succession of visitors, the 
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telephone requests for information and the other events of 
the day will speedily disillusion him. In the mail are letters 
of most varied nature. 

It is the beginning of the winter season. Those most 
interested in prison reform, both the well-to-do and those 
less blessed with the world's goods, are " in town." The 
beginning of a new season centers general attention again 
upon some of the most difficult problems. And so one letter 
asks why the State of New York should longer countenance 
the existence of Sing Sing prison. Are the stories true that 
men are treated with inhumanity in that prison? Why should 
not the prisoners earn enough money to support not only 
themselves, but their famihes? Why does not the State 
purchase a farm and train its prisoners to be farm hands, or 
why does it not work them on the roads .^ 

Another letter, from a lady who frequently visits the Work- 
house on Blackwell's Island, complains bitterly about the 
manner in which young women are promiscuously placed 
in cells with other women. The correspondent asks why, 
as the city since 1895 has by law been required to remove the 
Workhouse from the Island, nothing has as yet been done? 
Why does the Prison Association not include this in its field? 

Another letter comes from a neighboring State. Will you 
give us all the information you have regarding the working 
out of the indeterminate sentence? Is parole in your State 
satisfactorily handled? Can you give us a tentative parole 
law? What kind of institutions should we provide for by 
law in order to have a proper prison system in our State? 

From abroad comes the information that several com- 
missioners have been appointed by a foreign government 
to make a two months' tour of American correctional institu- 
tions. Will the Prison Association kindly prepare a plan 
for the tour, and if possible arrange that the General Secretary 
shall accompany the commissioners on their tour? 

One of the subscribers of the Prison Association has received 
a pitiful letter from a prisoner who believes he was unjustly 
convicted. The subscriber, a gentleman in business down- 
town, writes that he would like to have the matter looked 
into. The letter is promptly referred to one of the young 
lawyers affiliated with the Prison Association who voluntarily 
give their services in such investigations. The gentleman 
who wrote the letter from the prison will hear within a few 
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days the decision of the lawyer as to the merits of his appeal, 
and what has been done. 

The problem of financing the activities of the Association 
is a source of concern to the board of managers. The General 
Secretary is impressed most with the fact that if in some way 
the charitable people pf the State could understand more clearly 
how much work there is to be done, how imperative it is and 
how much it costs at present to interest non-contributors in 
the Association, a considerable sum could be saved yearly 
which now must be expended in letters of appeal. Times are 
undoubtedly " harder," and not a few contributors in past 
years write with regret that they cannot continue their con- 
tributions, while the work of the Association has expanded 
and the anxiety of the executive of the Association is carried 
over to the several clerks in the appeal bureau, who loyally 
seek to devise methods whereby the interest of the public 
may be maintained and heightened in prison reform work. 

The morning mail is interrupted by the office boy, who 
presents an architect's card. The gentleman has been awarded 
first place in a competition to build a correctional institution. 
He calls to ask the Association if it will further cooperate 
with him. Cooperation in this case involves an extended 
study of the needs of the proposed institution and the relating 
of these needs to a comprehensive plan of construction which 
will embody the latest word in prison architecture. One 
of the Assistant Secretaries of the Association, who has made 
a special study of the subject, is sent for and most of the 
morning is spent by the architect and the Assistant Secretary 
in the first survey of the situation. The institution is to cost 
over $1,000,000 and expert advice is needed, which the Associa- 
tion is glad to give. 

At this moment a long-distance telephone call comes from 
a county seat " up-State." Another Assistant Secretary is 
telephoning his whereabouts. He has inspected seven county 
jails in five days. He has found very serious conditions in 
such and such a county. He reports that in two counties 
he has established County Committees who for these respective 
localities will concern themselves as to the condition of the 
jail, the development of parole supervision and the furthering 
of the probation system which has been already inaugurated 
in the county courts. One of the members of the Committee, 
a clergyman with a very large congregation in the county 
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seat, asks if the Association will not send a representative 
to lecture, with a stereopticon, on prison conditions. The 
Assistant Secretary inspecting the county jails will be on the 
road for a week and a half more. His reports will be written 
as soon as he returns to the office. His recommendations will 
be gone over by the executive officer of the Association and 
then his recommendations will he sent to the clerk of the 
board of supervisors and to the sheriff of the county. The 
Association has the power of inspection of all correctional 
institutions in the State. 

Continuing now on the morning mail, the General Secretary 
finds a communication from the Prison Department of the 
State. " We have frequent letters from men in prison," 
the letter says in essence, "who believe that they have been 
unjustly sentenced or who make other requests concerning 
which legal advice must be had. Is the Prison Association 
in a position to examine into the requests of these prisoners 
for justice r" The General Secretary forwards a copy of 
this letter to the Chairman of the Law Committee of the 
Barrows League, an affiliated body of voluntary business and 
professional men, and a few days later is able to inform the 
Prison Department that we shall be glad to receive and examine 
such requests and complaints. 

At II o'clock there is a meeting of the women's auxiliary 
of one of the large down-town churches. One of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Association addresses them upon the subject 
of prison reform in 1913. Meanwhile a group of ladies has 
gathered at the Association in committee meeting to develop 
plans for a wider and more adequate treatment of women 
on parole from correctional institutions or discharged from 
such institutions. In connection with the plans the question 
is raised whether there should not be a building for the tem- 
porary reception of released or discharged women prisoners 
in which there could also be an employment bureau, and 
perhaps apartments on the upper floors for social workers. 

At 12 o'clock the General Secretary gives one of a series of 
five lectures to a large class in the School of Philanthropy 
on the main currents in prison reform. At one o'clock a 
conference, arranged jointly by the Prison Association and 
another charitable organization, is held at a near-by club, 
in connection with lunch, to discuss the choice of one of two 
sites for the City Reformatory for Misdemeanants, This 
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Reformatory is to be moved from Hart's Island into the 
country. Two sites, each with certain advantages, are under 
consideration. In order to bring as many angles of vision 
as possible, nearly a dozen specialists from various fields have 
been asked to confer. There is the Commissioner of Cor- 
rection of the city, an architect, a superintendent of a reform 
school, a criminologist, an alienist, a real estate man, and the 
executives of several charitable organizations interested in 
the matter. The question is carefully considered and the 
Commissioner invites the group to make another visit to the 
two sites before he makes his final decision. 

The afternoon at the Association is largely given to con- 
ferences. At 2:30 a meeting of the Relief Auxiliary is held. 
The Relief Agent of the Association reports to a group of some 
fifteen ladies regarding the treatment of the families in her 
charge during the month. Particularly difficult problems are 
presented for discussion. Families are assisted within the 
limits of the budget which can be allowed or raised. Two 
particularly meritorious cases of need are assigned for news- 
paper appeals. The ladies of the Relief Committee in their 
turn frequently have several committee meetings during the 
afternoon to attend. 

At 3 130 there is a conference of a committee of the Prison 
Association on legislation to be sought during 1914 at Albany. 
A State Custodial Asylum for Feebleminded Delinquents 
must be estabhshed at the earliest possible moment. In the 
prisons and reformatories a large number of mental defectives 
are clogging the normal progress of those institutions. One 
of the members of the Committee reads a letter which he has 
received from the superintendent of a reformatory showing 
how impossible it is to succeed by reformative measures 
with certam mental defectives. Nevertheless, they have to 
be released at the expiration of their sentence if not before. 
The Association will cooperate with the Prison Commission 
in furthering the passage of a bill providing that in place of 
county jails for convicted prisoners there shall be established 
State district workhouses. 

In this connection one of the board of managers of the 
Prison Association, an ardent advocate of the farm industrial 
prison, presents to the board a very interesting and exhaustive 
correspondence he has had with Sheriff Tracy of MontpeHer 
Vermont, who has developed a more than self-supporting 
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county jail. An ardent discussion of the restrictions placed 
by the New York law on the employment of prisoners by 
pnvate individuals is then held and the question is raised 
whether in the next constitutional convention the prison 
labor law may not be amended to provide that prisoners may, 
under proper restrictions and supervision, work at certain 
trades for private individuals. 

Meanwhile the Parole Agent of the Prison Association has 
been visiting a number of his charges. His field is not even 
limited by the confines of the greater city. He has to " jump " 
from the Bronx to Brooklyn and then to Queens. As a 
" friend " of the men he wishes to see, he has visited them 
where they work. With one exception he has found them. 
In one case, that of a Swede, he finds that the man has violated 
his parole m that he has shipped as a sailor and has left the 
country probably to return to Sweden. The next morning 
the Parole Agent will transfer to paper his records of the 
previous day. 

Other agents of the Association are at the moment going 
along the tiers of several of the city prisons. Little letter 
boxes at the Tombs prison, marked on the outside with the 
words " Prison Association," have been opened by a prison 
visitor and the men in the cells who have written to the 
Association's Probation Officers are being visited. Many of 
these young men have the idea that the Prison Association 
is simply an organization to enable them, as they put it, 
"to beat the case." The Probation Officer, a man of many 
years' experience, tries to make them understand that the 
Prison Association will help them; that if they are guilty and 
plead to the charge they are likely to be more leniently dealt 
with; that if they are innocent, the Association will do its 
best to help them in the preparation of their cases. 

Over on the " Island," in company with the Commissioner 
of Correction, the General Secretary of the Association and 
one of the members of the board of managers is assisting in 
an investigation of alleged acts of cruelty on the part of a 
keeper at the Penitentiary. In this connection, the use of 
the dark cell is being looked into and as a result of the investi- 
gation the Prison Association makes a formal representation 
to the Commissioner of Correction, urgmg the abolition of 
the dark cells at the Penitentiary. 

The committee meetings, the prison visiting and the investi- 
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gation carry the members of the staff and of the board of mana- 
gers far beyond the five o'clock hour, which with many people 
marks the end of the day's work. For the Prison Association, 
however, since this is Thursday, the work is only partly done, 
for Thursday evening is " reporting night " at the Association. 
Some forty or fifty young men on parole to the Elmira Reform- 
atory agents will call this evening. Each will be interviewed 
and during the next month his statements will be again 
verified. Some time in the future the necessity of repoiting 
to the Elmira officers at the P.ison Assoc' ation building wi 1 
be obviated, it is hoped, by an increase in the number of 
parole officers, so that there will not be as now, some 300 
men on parole to each parole officer. 

Those on probation also report, most of them once a week, 
for several years. Imprisonment has been remitted in their 
cases on condition that they will help themselves, be industri- 
ous, and in many cases make restitution for their crime. 

At half-past eight in the evening, because this is the first 
Thursday in the month, some thirty members of the Barrows 
League come to their monthly meeting. They are, as has been 
said above, business and professional men, who are stirred by 
their feeling that they are to a certain extent stewards of 
their time and opportunities, and they give of their time or 
money in many ways. Some are lawyers who take free of 
charge, or for very small sums, cases of prisoners; there are 
physicians and alienists in the group who examine without 
charge men on parole or on probation when necessary. One 
of the members of the League has made an extended study 
of the Tombs from the aUenist's standpoint. Another member 
of the Barrows League has for a number of years been an 
assiduous visitor to the prisons of the State and has influenced 
the Uves of thousands of men. Others in the group are large 
employers of labor. Several of these employers take month 
by month a number of men from the prisons and the reform- 
atories, giving them their first start. 

On this evening there is to be an address by one of the 
judges of the Court of General Sessions. Last month the 
functions of the grand jury were outlined; the month before 
that a noted prison administrator from another State spoke 
to the League. Incidentally the League has collected several 
hundred dollars and from time to time assists in the prepara- 
tion of an appeal or in meeting other expenses of some case 
handled by one of the lawyers of the League. 
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At II o'clock the League adjourns. The members slowly 
leave the building. The telephone bell rings, and the report 
comes in that one of the men on parole to the Prison Associa- 
tion has been arrested, charged with a new crime and will 
be arraigned at the Fourth District Court in the morning at 
9 o'clock, and request is made that one of the officers of the 
Association appear at that time. 

The office boy straightens out the chairs, puts the room in 
order, takes a last look at the furnace, and leaves the building 
to the janitor. And the next morning at g o'clock begins 
another day. 
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THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 

IN June, 1913, the Prison Association was enabled to take 
a significant step forward in efficiency. A special fund 
for the three years' employment of two assistant secre- 
taries was guaranteed through the generous support of Messrs. 
E. S. Harkness, Cleveland H. Dodge, Jacob H. SchifF, Dean 
Sage, F. M. Warburg, Samuel Untermyer, Richard M. 
Hurd and Frank A. Vanderlip. The Assistant Secretaries' fund 
will total Si 5,000. Two Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Philip 
Klein and Mr, E. R. Cass, have been appointed. Mr. Klein 
is a graduate of the two years' course of the New York School 
of Philanthropy and has had training in foreign countries; 
Mr. Cass was for several years actively engaged in important 
work with boys at the Newsboys' Lodging House on Chambers 
Street, New York City. Their appointment has made possible 
a division and development of the very varied work carried 
on formerly, so far as possible, by the General Secretary. 

One of the Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Klein, gives the major 
portion of his time to the intensive study of the correctional 
institutions within the City of New York; the other Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Cass, gives similarly the major part of his 
time to the inspection and study of the correctional institu- 
tions outside of the City of New York. Mr. Klein has made 
the following special studies and inspection during 191 3: 

1. A study of the Tombs Prison {City Prison Manhattan) 
occupying irregularly about six weeks beginning in June. The 
results are contained in a typewritten report of over 100 pages, 
which will be submitted early in 1914 to the Department of 
Correction. 

2. Beginnings of a study of the industries of the Department 
of Correction, particularly those at the penitentiary, Blackwell's 
Island. The continuation of this work will be a prominent 
part of Mr. Klein's program during 1914. 

3. Inspection of institutions within and without the City of 
New York, as follows: Nine county jails, two penitentiaries. 
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three reformatories outside of New York City; all the institu- 
tions of the Department of Correction of New York City, con- 
sisting of three city prisons, four district prisons, New York 
County Workhouse, two branch workhouses, . and the City 
Reformatory for Misdemeanants. 

4. Preparation of reports of above inspections. 

5. Special work on subjects immediately touching the field 
of the Prison Association, as for example, investigation into 
the treatment of the insane in our city prisons, including the 
matter of lunacy commissions, costs, etc., also cooperation with 
other organizations. 

6. Analysis of the budgetary request of the Department of 
Correction for 1914. 

7. Miscellaneous activities, including attendance at confer- 
ences, and addresses on subjects within the field of penology, 

8. Cooperation with the New York School of Philanthropy 
in planning a course on criminal statistics, and in compiling 
so far as possible available material. 

Mr. Cass has devoted himself almost entirely to the in- 
spections of correctional institutions without the Greater 
New York. His activities during 191 3 were in general as 
follows : 

For a period of about six weeks beginning in June, he devoted 
most of his time to the service of the Probation Bureau, attend- 
ing court sessions, interviewing men in the Tombs, and investi- 
gating their stories and looking up their references. 

Since about the first of August and up to the end of December, 
he inspected for the first time fifty county jails, and four county 
jails for a second time. His inspection work has also covered 
the Albany County Penitentiary, Onondaga County Peni- 
tentiary, Sing Sing Prison, Matteawan State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane, Dannemora State Hospital for the Criminal 
Insane, Clinton Prison, Auburn Prison for Men, Auburn Prison 
for Women, Great Meadow Prison, Hudson Training School 
for Girls, Bedford Reformatory, Eastern New York Reformatory, 
four road work camps made up of men from Clinton Prison, 
and four similar camps made up of men from Auburn Prison. 

With the exception of Comstock, Bedford and Hudson, he 
dictated, corrected and revised the reports on all of the institu- 
tions above mentioned, and copies of the reports have been 
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sent to the head of the administration of each institution, and 
also to the respective county boards of Supervisors. 

Detailed reports of the above mentioned inspections will be 
found in Part II of the Annual Report, pages 169 and following. 

The activities of the Assistant Secretaries have been outlined 
in some detail because their duties illustrate the principal 
upon which the Prison Association is building up its organi- 
zation, viz. — by " buying efficiency " in definite fields. By 
securing either specialists or men and women who within 
a reasonable time may be trained for definite fields of activity, 
the Association is strengthening a weakness of the past. In 
former years the very varied duties of the Association have 
been perforce heaped upon a few shoulders, because of the 
relatively small annual income of the Association. It is hoped 
that similar guaranteed funds may be secured for the " pur- 
chase of further efficiency " in fields equally important. 
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OUR PRISON VISITOR 

IN September, 191 3, Mrs, Dean Sage of Albany generously 
contributed $1,000, to establish the special position of 
Prison Visitor on our staff. Not that the Association 
had failed to visit prisoners; that indeed has been for generations 
a large function of the Association. But our parole officers, 
our probation officers, our Secretaries and our relief agents 
have been able to make the personal and other lengthy calls 
upon prisoners only incidentally. Mrs. Sage has now made 
possible a visitor to the prison cells who can give his entire 
time to the important work. Furthermore, it is now possible 
to devote even prompter attention to the increasing number ■ 
of calls for assistance to men and women just out of prison. 
Although the engagement of a suitable person to fill this 
important and confidential position could not be arranged 
until December, 1913, the movement, initiated in the last 
fiscal year, can be reported on in this present Annual Report 
for the first two months of its successful activity. During 
that time, without any decrease in the work of other members 
of the Staff, the Prison Visitor, Mr. H. A. Steffens, has accom- 
plished the following results : 

Report for the two months ending February 15, 1914. 

Visits to institutions (Tombs, Workhouse, Penitentiary, 

Raymond Street Jail, Harlem Police Station) 38 

Interviews at prisons 210 

Interviews at office 85 

Cases of alleged persecution investigated lO 

Investigations at request of prisoners 18 

Calls on employers to secure work for discharged prisoners 20 

Applications for employment by discharged prisoners ... 28 

Employment secured for discharged prisoners IS 

Homes visited to secure lodgings for released female 

prisoners 7 

Homes provided for boys under 18 who had committed 

a first offense and had been in prison 2 
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Supervision accepted over boys who had committed 
offenses, but were not sent to prison 2 

Storage place secured for furniture when prisoner's family 

was dispossessed i 

Multiplying this report by six, giving the probable volume of 
work for an entire year, will show clearly its high value. 
Moreover, the efficiency of the Prison Visitor will increase 
cumulatively with experience. 

How varied, and how important, the new position may be 
made, is shown by some of the problems already met and 
solved. 

A young man came out of the penitentiary after a year's 
imprisonment for forgery. We interceded with the man's 
former employers, and they have taken him back at a salary of 
$15 a week and commissions. 

A young man with three terms, four years in all, as a criminal 
record, wrote to a very wealthy member of this association. 
The letter was referred to us. We found that other letters 
had been written, and that a casual judgment might be given 
that a professional begging letter writer was being developed. 
But when the young man came to this office, after we had made 
several visits to his residence, we believed in him. Through 
an employment agency, whose fee we have guaranteed, he 
found work that is, to be sure, dirty and laborious, but he has 
been sticking to it faithfully, although he was unfamiliar with 
manual labor. He is earning $10 a week. 

A youngster of 18 lived with a widowed mother, who had 
to work to support them both. About a year ago this boy 
broke into a residence and then pawned the stolen jewelry for 
a small sum. He was sent to the City Reformatory, and released 
about a year afterwards. We found him a position. His 
mother says now that his conduct at home is excellent. The 
lady from whom he stole is interested in him, and writes: 
" No one aside from his mother rejoices as much as I do at the 
change that has taken place in him." 

Twelve dollars a week with the Interborough Railroad was 
the result of the following letter, from a discharged prisoner. 
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" I am 38 years of age and have a wife and three small children. 
I have a learned a lesson that I never shall forget, and would 
much rather be in my grave than go through the experience 
I have just passed through, and also disgrace and sufFenng 
I brought upon my wife and children who are the chief sufferers 

through my act Through the death of five of 

my children, of which three died in one day and later two in 
five months 1 got into the hands of loan sharks which was the 

beginning of my trouble My furniture is in 

storage and unless I get work it will be sold at auction " 

From a father, who learned of the Association. 

" It was a fortunate circumstance for me that I had the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance, because since then by 
legitimate means I have through you been able to materially aid 
my erring son in many ways I never had any ex- 
perience in criminal affairs before, and very naturally I did 
not know which way to turn until you kindly offered to help 
me. May God bless the society you represent and doubly 

bless you as a most worthy type of its wonderful work 

Let me thank you with all my heart." 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



OUR RELIEF WORK WITH FAMILIES 

WHEN people are destitute, they require help— -prompt 'y, 
sensibly, and as liberally as funds will permit. 
" Help " does not mean that all applicants need 
money, or that they all ought to have money. Sagacious 
advice, and the willingness to " stand by " a family or an 
individual, is often the best possible help. 

Prisoners, released prisoners, prisoner's families, all are liable 
to need help. The crucial time for the prisoner is not during 
his prison term, but when he comes out. The crucial time 
for his family is generally while he is " away." 

The Prison Association aims to be in earnest the " friend in 
need " for these special groups of unfortunate people. Of 
course, there are more prisoners and prisoners' families in 
need than we can help, or than appeal to us. But so far as 
our resources allow, we help. And if we were not helping, 
there would indeed be much misery that we are so fortunate 
as to be able to alleviate, and often to abolish entirely. 

We doubt if any part of our daily work is more appeaUng 
to us, or to the members of our Association, who make this 
work possible. Our task is simple, yet difficult; throbbing 
with sympathy, demanding endurance of our relief workers, yet 
permeated with the spirit of reasonable, permanent help so 
far as possible. 

In the spring of 1912, we were told by another charitable 
society of the destitute family of a prisoner. He had been 
sentenced to State prison in April, 1912, to from one to five 
years for assault. As usual, the family was suddenly left in 
despair. His family consisted of himself, his wife and three 
very small children. She was the janitress of the house in 
which they were living. She had rent free, but it was a four- 
story house with sixteen families, and it took nearly all her 
time to do her work there. Yet, with a sum which the Prison 
Association allowed her, and $2 a week which she earned at 
washing, the family, with our help and advice, managed to get 

4S 
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along not badly. On April, 10, 1913. the husband was released 
from prison. Securing work as helper in a market, he began 
to make $12 a week. 

There are several important facts to note about the above 
instance of need. We do not believe that a family should 
be a dire sufferer because of the sins of the father and bread- 
winner. While we cannot always keep the family at the 
standard maintained before the man of the house was " sent 
away," we earnestly aim to deal as liberally as possible with 
the family, believing it much better to restore to the outcoming 
prisoner his family in decent condition, demanding of him 
by appeal and by direct supervision that he maintain them 
properly from then on. 

And in this case it worked. The wife stated that she 
thought her husband's imprisonment had on him a beneficial 
effect, because while previous to his conviction she had re- 
ceived only a few dollars weekly, she now receives his entire 
salary, and she allows him the money necessary for his expenses. 
In all, the Prison Association gave relief in food to this family 
to the extent of $163.50. A good investment. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas Days are special occasions 
with " our families," as they are with most people. Last 
Thanksgiving thirty-eight families received baskets, con- 
taining: 

10 lb. turkey. i can com. 

I qt. potatoes. i can tomatoes. 

i lb. coffee. I can peas. 

1 pkg. tea. 6 apples. 

2 lbs. sugar. $1.00 cash. 

At Christmas forty-three families received Christmas baskets, 
each basket containing: 

10 lb. turkey.' 1 box cocoa. 

3 lbs. sirloin of beef. 1 qt. potatoes. 
J lb. coffee. i can tomatoes. 
2 lbs. of sugar. 6 apples. 



i lb. tea. $1.00 cash. 

'At very low wholesale price- 
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Eighty-four children received Christmas stockings, each 
stocking containing: 

BOYS GIRLS BABIES 

I pr. stockings. i pr. stockings. i pr. stockings. 

I woolen cap. i woolen cap. i woolen cap. 

I bag marbles. i pr, woolen mitts. i pr. woolen mitts. 

I Gospel (St. John) I box candy. i linen ABC. book. 

I box candy. i Gospel (St. John), i set blocks. 

I ball. I doll. I box candy. 

1 baseball glove. Candy mottoes. i toy horse. 

Candy mottoes. Hair ribbon. i doll. 

Important assistance has been given during the year by the 
Ladies' Relief Committee of the Prison Association, working 
in cooperation with the Society. The Committee has held 
monthly meetings, at each of which some of the more impor- 
tant or complicated instances of destitution and need have 
been presented by Mrs. Rodgers for consideration and advice. 
A movement is also under way to increase the scope of the 
Ladies' Auxiliary Committee in connection with the aid of 
released and discharged women offenders- 
Some of the letters of thanks and the spoken words of 
gratitude have been most pathetic, and make the work a 
thousand-fold reward to those who share in it. 

From a prisoner at Clinton Prison: "... And also 
thank you very much for taking care of my wife and four 
children, my wife lives at. . . . I have been receiving 
letters from her telling me the kindness she has received from 
you and I thank you and I truly hope that I will be from 
behind the bars very soon, to return the kindness to those that 
taken care of my family since I has been in prison. , . ." 

From a mother at Christmas: "My children are so thankful 
to you that I cannot express it in words." 

From another mother: " Received money and am very 
thankful, we are all feehng good except the baby, the other 
night it took convulsions. The children all send you best 
regards and kisses. . . ." 

From a wife: My husband returns home in 

February, and I would like to have a home ready for him and 
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that is why I am taking this liberty. . . . You were very 
good to me when I was in trouble, and I see by the papers the 
good that is done by you, that is why I am wiitting you this 
letter. . . ." . 

From a man condemned to death: 

" I am afraid I cannot fully express my thanks on paper, 
for were it not for yourself and one or two others I do not know 
what my wife would have done, and had anything happened 
to her I am sure I would not even attempt to appeal my case 
for you know she is all I have now to live for." ' 

From a little girl. ". , , . Mother received the money 
this morning and is very thankful to you. I was promoted this 
afternoon into the graduation class. 1 have to try now to 
graduate in February so I can help mother. My sister is very 
weak yet and the doctor said she would have to stay home from 
work." 

From the Superintendent of Elmira Reformatory. . . . 
I am sending you a copy of a letter sent from a little boy." 

". . . . i am the brother of . 1 am eleventh years 

old. we are four brothers and four girls all little, my mother 
is very sick. My father is a old man because we need bread 
and my father don't work good because I pray you to sent 

my brother home, because he go to work and he bring 

us bread. I tell you the trute informed yourself of the family 
and see what kind of family we are please inform yourself. 
I pray you do me this favor. Please let me know when he 
come and please sent him kuick becose we ned to eat we are 
small, tanky you very much, your friend Tony G," 

Such are a few of the many letters and words of thanks 
and of need come to us. What heart is not stirred by such 
plaintive and often despairing calls for help.' Our " families " 
do not bulk large in the world's affairs, and often indeed we 
are almost the only friends. But to those who suffer, their 
own griefs are the greatest in the world. It is with profound 
gratitude that those who work with our families appreciate 
the means that have been given to the Association to make 
this work possible. 

'Execution has since occurred. 
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OUR PAROLE AND RELIEF WORK FOR PRISONERS 

EVER since the Prison Association was established in 1844, 
perhaps the primary purpose of the Association has been 
the rehef of prisoners upon their release from prison. 

As in former years, so in 1913, we have made this work of 
prime importance. Indeed our abihty to help has increased 
much. Not only are we able to help in scores of instances 
of men on parole from Elmira and from Napanoch Reform- 
atories, who come to the parole office of the Reformatory in 
the Prison Association building, but during the year our parole 
agent for the State Prisons, Mr, A. L, Bohn, has continued 
to make his special work not only the supervision of parole 
of State Prisoners, but also their relief in cases of need. 

In April, 1911, the Prison Association began systematically 
to assume supervision of paroled men, released from the 
State prisons of this State. We have always deliberately 
volunteered to receive on parole young men who might not 
otherwise obtain a parole officer. We have also deliberately 
done our best to exercise a careful supervision over such men, 
but we recognize perfectly that at any time a much larger 
number of men are now on parole to our single parole officer 
than he can properly supervise. This is a strong reason 
why the Prison Association should maintain an additional 
parole officer for our State prisons. Our parole work is done 
entirely without compensation by the State or any other 
source. 

State prison men are on the average somewhat older than 
reformatory men. In order to know as accurately as possible 
just how they behave, a careful analysis has been made of the 
results of our parole system for State prisons to date. 

Speaking first of the parole work of our fiscal year 1912 
and 1913, we find that 242 men from State prisons were on 
parole. Of these: 

White 1350^56% 

Colored io6\ „ 

Chinese i\'''^^'> 
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The disposition of these men on parole during the year 
was as follows: 

Discharged by absolute release 89, or 37% 

Still reporting September 30, 1913 114, or 47% 

Declared delinquent during the year 39j or 16% 

Of the thirty-nine prisoners declared delinquent, seventeen 
were returned, or 44 per cent of the total number declared 
dehnquent. 

Analyzing now by prisons we find that of the 242 on parole 
during the year, there were from : 

Sing Sing 84, or 36% 

Auburn 16, or 6% 

Qinton 12, or 5% 

Great Meadow 130, or 53% 

We have been especially interested in tracing the deUnquents 
as to color, and we find that during the year there were twenty- 
six white dehnquents and thirteen colored delinquents. Com- 
paring these with the total of each color on parole, we have 
found that the white delinquents number 19 per cent of the 
total white paroled inmates, while the colored dehnquents 
number only 12 per cent of the total colored prisoners on 
parole. 

Comparing now the delinquency from the various institu- 
tions on the basis of the total number on parole, the following 
interesting figures result: 

Delin- Per 

Total quency cent 

on during delin- 

parole year quent 

Sing Sing 84 11 13 

Auburn 16 1 



Clinton . . 



MS 



Great Meadow 130 21 16 

Total 242 39 16% 

This total of 16 per cent for the past year is considerably 
better than that for the preceding year, which was 77 out 
of 320, or 24 per cent. 
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Returning now to the question of color. The division by 
color for those paroled during the same year who became 
delinquent, still shows in favor of the colored race as follows : 

Delin- 
Paroled quent Per cent 

White 80 16 20 

Colored 53 7 13 

Our facts regarding parole by color for those paroled prior 
to October i, 1912, are not available, so that we cannot test 
the correctness of the following table, which shows poorer 
results for colored men paroled previous to the fiscal year 
1912 and 1913, than for the colored men paroled, or on parole, 
during the year. But recalling that 108 persons were paroled 
during the year and that eighty-nine persons were absolutely 
released during the year, we find that for the whites there 
were discharged dunng the year by absolute release 82 per 
cent, while of the colored persons on parole who were reporting 
at the beginning of the year, there were discharged only 74 
per cent. With this exception, practically everything speaks 
in favor of the colored. Separating by institution and color 
we obtain the following two tables for those on parole during 
the year (242) and those paroled during the year: 
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We have further examined our records to learn to what 
extent those persons afterwards becoming delinquent have 
made reports before becoming delinquent. It is mandatory 
that a report should be made at least once a month. The 
following facts have been obtained: 

The Examination of the Number of Reports of those 
Delinquent During the Year Shows the Following: 
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The recapitulation of this skotes 
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This shows that on the whole, those who have evaded recap- 
ture are the ones that never came back for report; or rather 
that those that tried hard to keep their parole requirements 
hy reporting regularly were more likely to be recaptured when 
at last they became delinquent. The small figures probably 
do not justify more detailed comparisons. 
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During the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913, Mr. 
Bohn, Parole Agent, attended nine meetings of the Board of 
Parole at Sing Sing, and five meetings at Comstock, visited 
the Tombs almost daily, made frequent visits to Raymond 
Street Jail, the Penitentiary and the Workhouse, 

We have found permanent employment for thirtynane and 
temporary employment for fourteen. Besides this we have 
helped, in the most various ways, men to find employment 
for themselves. 

The work of the Parole Department has increased to such 
an extent that an assistant has for several months been detailed 
to this department. The entire morning is devoted to con- 
ferences with paroled men, giving them advice, etc., and the 
afternoon is given over to making investigations and visiting 
men in our charge. 

Among the new prisoners on parole coming to us during 
the past year, we have selected the following as among the 
most interesting, giving in some cases personal letters from 
the men: 
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A, B., paroled from Great Meadow Prison, Comstock. 
We helped him to secure a position with a large machinery 
concern, where his salary has been increased several times; 
he said to the Parole Agent not long ago that he would not 
leave there under any consideration. The following letter, 
which was written just before he started to work, shows his 
appreciation: 

" Dear Sir: 

I have seen Mr. X. Y. and he told me to report to work at 
7:30 a. m. I am very thankful to you and will show you that 
I can make good. 

A. B." 



C. D. paroled from Great Meadow Prison, For eight months 
previous to this man's release the Prison Association paid 
eight dollars a month rent for his wife and two children, the 
wife being able to earn enough for food and other necessaries 
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by working as a coat finisher. Upon his release on parole, 
he secured a position at his trade as a barber and was then 
able to support his family. He has finally bought his own 
barber-shop and is now making good. The following letter 
was received by him soon after his final discharge: 

" Dear Sir: 

I received my discharged paper and also your words of 
encouragement. You cannot imagine how glad I felt. To 
start with, let me thank you for all that you have done for me 
and your kind thought fulness, I shall never forget you. . 

My own burning desire is now not to be a cause of troubles 
to any one any longer. I'll write to you from time to time 
as you wish, and let you know how I am getting along. I shall 
feel ever much indebted you. 

C. D." 

E. F. paroled from Great Meadow Prison. He secured 
a position as chauffeur here in New York. He has since 
become the chauffeur of a prominent man in a city up-State 
and is doing well. 

G. H. paroled to us from Sing Sing Prison. This man is 
a cripple, his legs being off at the knees. He is obliged to 
get about on a tricycle. He is also paralyzed in one arm. 
We sent him first to Bellevue for treatment, and as soon as 
he was able to work, we obtained a hcense for him to peddle. 
He made good at this work, and some six months after his 
release, married. He now has a small restaurant of his own, 
and also continues his peddHng. The restaurant is patronized 
largely by longshoremen. Following are two letters from 
him: 

" Dear Sir: 

As it is raining I cannot call up to see you on account of 
getting up on the curbs with my wheels. My board bill cost 
me ten dollars and I made forty dollars in my business. I 
have spent one hundred and twenty opening up a restaurant. 
I paid five months in advance, thirty-five dollars. 
Yours, 
G. H." 
" Dear Sir: 

It with pleasure to inform you of my success of business 
as you know that I am in the Restaurant Business but I am 
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still at my Business as a Pedler and I hope this will be satis- 
faction to you. Well Mr. Bohn own the 12th day of this month 
I got married so I wish you would call down some spair day and 
see me this is all at Present hoping that this will meet your 
approvial, yours Respectiful. 

G. H." 

I. J. paroled from Sing Sing Prison, is a chef by trade' 
At first he obtained a position at his trade and now he is the 
owner of a weil-paying restaurant business in the theatrical 
district and is making a success. 

K. L. released from Sing Sing and paroled to us. We 
obtained for him permission to go to San Francisco, where 
he is now in business for himself and is the secretary of the 
company. The following is a latter from him: 

" Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for your kind letter of the 
29th ult, and not only for the enclosure you sent me but for 
the good wishes you express and which I feel are sincerely 
meant. You cannot but know that the assistance you have 
extended to me has been of great value and I think that I 
fully appreciate it. 

The work at the Exposition is not yet far enough advanced 
for me to engage in the work I had in mind when I came out here, 
and I have been connected with the above Company for the 
last six months. I was elected Secretary at the last meeting 
and am also on the board of directors, so that it appears my 
services have been satisfactory to the people I am associated 
with. I am rapidly acquiring a circle of friends, have a very 
pleasant home, my family all seem to be contented, we are all 
in good health, and I can see no good reason why I should not 
get along. One thing surprises me very much, 1 seldom 
think of the experience through which I have just passed and 
when I do it only seems like a bad dream. With many thanks 
for all the kindness you have shown to me, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 

K. L." 

M. N. released from Clinton Prison on parole. He was 
tubercular and found it hard to get steady employment in 
New York. We finally obtained for him permission to go 
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to his father's home in Massachusetts where he has made 
good and finally received his absolute release. The following 
letter was received from him in September: 

"Dear Mr. Bohn: 

Your letter received also my discharge paper, and believe 
I was never pleased at receiving anything as I was my discharge 
paper. Now that I have made good to you I hope that the 
next time, if ever we should meet again, that when I tell you 
I'll do a thing, you won't have any uneasiness concerning my 
doings. I am getting along nicely and tomorrow 1 am going 
to New Hampshire for the winter to work on a contract job 
driving a team, as the folks thought the air and change of 
climate would do me good on account of my lungs going back 
on me . . as I wrote you some time, and as I am going to 
get seventeen dollars a month on the job it won't be a bad idea, 
I'll be picking up in health and making money at the same time. 

Now Mr. Bohn I want to thank you and with sincerity for 
your kindness to me while in N. Y. and your extended efforts 
in adjusting the matter so I could be allowed to come home, 
and believe me I won't forget that you put forth a hand of good 
fellowship to me, in my time of need, and should it ever happen, 
believe me I'd do as much for you were it in my power. . . 
I'll close now with best of luck to you and may you never know 
what the word trouble means. Believe me to be one of your 
best wishers. 

M. N." 
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Stoctadf, Great Meadow Prison, Comstock. 



Typical Cell. Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



OUR PROBATION WORK 

WE maintain two probation officers in the Court of 
General Sessions, and for years we have assisted the 
City of New York by this form of co-operation. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913, Mr. Kimball and 
Mr. Ornitz, our agents, investigated, at the request of judges 
in General Sessions, 599 cases. We received on probation dur- 
ing the same twelve months 79 persons, released at the order of 
the judge 104 persons from probation, collected from probation- 
ers for parties to whom money was due ^69.73, received 2,796 
reports from probationers personally, and 939 by mail or tele- 
phone, and in general a med to supervise to the extent of our 
ability those on probation to us. 

The average age of our probationers reporting was, during 
the year, 27 years. The average length of time reporting 
was one year, four months. We had on probation during 
the year a total of 232 persons; on October i, 1913, there 
remained on probation 128 persons. 

Probation is a very serious matter. We quote from the 
annual report of 1912, pages 212-213. 

" Probation is generally called a substitute for imprison- 
ment. This is erroneous. Probation is a suspension of 
imprisonment during good behavior. Sometimes probation is 
accompanied by the requirement that so far as possible com- 
pensation shall be made by the probationer for the injury 
that he has caused, and which led to his trial and conviction. 

" The principle of probation is easy to understand. Pro- 
bation is a common-sense answer to the question : ' Why 
should we send to prison a person who probably will not 
commit another crime, and who, if given a reasonable chance, 
will reform without the stigma of imprisonment and the 
attendant possibility of becoming a criminal through the 
criminal associations of the prison .'' ' 

" Therefore the State Probation Commission gives the 
following definition of probation ; 

Probation is a system used in suitable instances to discipline 
and improve the conduct of convicted adult offenders and juve- 
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nile delinquents, without commitment to an institution, by 
release on good behavior, and under the authoritative, helpful 
oversight of an official known as a probation officer. 

Those placed on probation are usually required — for a period 
varying from a few months to a year or two — to report 
regularly to the probation officer, and to observe certain restric- 
tions and regulations as to their actions and behavior. The 
probation officer, besides receiving reports from these proba- 
tioners, tries to win their confidence and friendship, visits them 
in their homes, makes inquiries from other sources concerning 
their conduct and manner of life, and aids them in practical 
ways to become rehabilitated as orderly, useful members of 
society. If any probationer fails to satisfy the conditions laid 
down by the court, he may be returned to court for commitment 
or other treatment. 

" In short, John Doe, convicted of grand larceny, and stand- 
ing before the judge for sentence, may hear these words: 

' Doe, you have been found guilty of grand larceny. The 
penalty that might be Imposed upon you is so-and-so many 
years in State prison, or a sentence to Elmira Reformatory. 
The probation officer has made a careful investigation of 
the circumstances of your deed, and of your home surround- 
ings, your employment, and has also with much care learned 
what your employers, your people, and others who know 
you well have to say about you. The reports that come to 
me are in the main very favorable. It appears that you 
committed this very serious crime when you were intoxicated, 
and in the company of a number of young fellows, two of 
whom have already served a term in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. I believe that you were led astray by your associates, 
and that this trial, and the ignominy of this appearance in 
court as a criminal will teach you a sufficient lesson. Sentence 
is therefore suspended upon you during your good behavior. 
You are placed in charge of Mr. Kimball, the probation 
officer of the Prison Association, to whom you are to report 
weekly until he tells you that you need no longer do so. If 
you do not observe carefully the rules that Mr. Kimball 
lays down to you, he will return you to this court, and I 
shall impose sentence upon you. You have one more chance 
to make good. Profit by it.' 
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"What are the essentials of a good probation system? 
Briefly: 

1. A wise judge, discriminating in his choice of probationers. 

2. An adequate and experienced corps of probation officers, 
preferably chosen from civil service lists. 

3. Systematic supervision and assistance of probationers. 

4. An adequate period of probation. 

5. Regular reports to the Judges as to the conduct and other 
circumstances of probationers. 

6. No overcrowding of probation officers, through the assign- 
ment of too many cases. 

7. Rigorous prosecutions of delinquent probationers. 

8. Cordial and considerate appreciation- of the difficulties 
attending a wise administration of the probation system by 
judges, by district attorney's office and by the public." 

Our two probation officers not only serve the courts, but 
also perform important prison visiting work. They are each 
day in the Tombs, and many indeed are the men who seek 
their advice. 

Recently a mother wrote to Mr. Kimball in part as follows: 

In fact the greatest share in redeeming my son belongs to 

you Your kindly interest in him has engendered in 

my heart an everlasting gratitude, and in his a deep reverence 

for your fatherly advice and counsel F. is all 1 could 

wish for now. He works steadily and his leisure moments are 
well spent. He has good chances for advancement in his work. 

Oh, if all the erring boys could be given the chance that 
my boy has, how few would be the mothers' aching hearts, and 
how many worthy men there would be to take their place 
among men and women to better the world, themselves and 
all about them. The good that you have done for my son 
and for me I know you are doing for thousands of othar sons 
and mothers. 

Here is an encouraging letter from a former probationer: 
September i, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Kimball: 

Received good news a few days ago to the effect that things 
have turned out successfully with the company and that opera- 
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tions will be started within the next week on our own factory. 
I am to return at once and my old position will be waiting 
for me. Have been working here at a local factory for the past 
month and managed to make enough to keep things going. 
Things are certainly bad all over this country with no sign of 

a let-up. Left mother at X when I came away and 

you may he sure I'll be glad to see her again. Hope you got 
away on a vacation and got some rest. 

My stock will go up lOO per cent now that 1 am going back 

to X I am well liked by the managing director and 

I feel sure of my ultimate success. My position there will be 
a reasonable one with every chance to make good. The success 
of the business itself is unquestioned and I am indeed fortunate 
to get into the company and grow with it. It will grow quickly 
and so will I. 

In every letter she writes, mother wishes to be remembered to 
you, so I had better tell you so now or I'll be in for a scolding 
when I get back. I hope it gives you pleasure some time to think 
of the happiness you have brought her by your goodness to me. 
As concerns myself I think you know that I can never forget 
you and that to my dying day I shall ever do my best to prove 
my gratitude and appreciation. I shall never regret what has 
happened, for to come into contact with a man such as you 
has changed entirely my thoughts and opinions regarding many 
things. It has made me see that kindness and charity really 
exist, that there are those who do interest themselves in their 
more unfortunate brothers and extend to them a helping hand; 
because of my knowledge of you and your work it has made 
a better man of me. So long as I hve I am going to try with 
my whole heart and soul to make a great success of my life 
and myself, to make for myself a position among the successful 
men of the world and a name that will be honored and respected, 
for by so doing 1 shall not only be making something of myself 
but I shall have the pleasure of saying to you, " were it not 
for you, it would never have happened." I want you to feel 
that in my case you have made a success. I want to be in- 
strumental in making you feel that in your work you have 
been successful and what is more, I shall do so. 

Yours gratefully and respectfully 
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The Prison Association, in spite of the work which it is 
trying faithfully to perform, believes that the present pro- 
bation system in the Court of General Sessions is not conducive 
to the best results, and in the present report we reiterate 
strongly our belief that the City should follow its own example 
in the inferior courts, and appoint a corps of probation officers 
for the Court of General Sessions, to be selected under the 
civil service rules, and to be under the direction of a chief 
probation officer. We print herewith again our statement 
contained on page 30 of the report for 191 1 of this Association. 

In the Court of General Sessions there is a numerieally inade- 
quate corps of probation officers. They have far too many cases, 
and the cases are distributed unevenly from a numerical stand- 
point: There is no chief probation officer. The probation 
officers in the Court of General Sessions are salaried, not by the 
city, but by private societies, and while there may be cordiality 
and even friendship between probation officers, there is not the 
responsibility or the coordination of work necessary to make 
the working out of the probation system wholly successful. 
The Prison Association, having several probation officers in the 
Court of General Sessions, is nevertheless an advocate of the plan 
of the State Probation Commission, providing for a corps of pro- 
bation officers salaried by the city and a chief probation officer, 
the force to be adequate, to be experienced, and to be centralized 
as to method. In the opinion of the Prison Association, neither 
the judges nor the district attorney's office will receive the best 
results from a probation system until such corps of probation 
officers is estabiished. It is to be hoped that when such a corps 
is established, the experience and ability of the probation officers 
now working in the Court of General Sessions will be taken 
into considei 
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Pcopoied Site of State Prison, Wbgdale. The upper hills are in Connecticut. 
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Average age of probationers reporting October i, 1913, 

27 years. 
Average age of probationers discharged during 1913, 27 years 

Average length of time of reporting i jr. 4 mos. 

Number of cases on probation October 1,1912,. 153 

Number of cases received on probation during 

year 79 

Total 232 

Number passed from probationary oversight . . . 104 



Number of cases remaining on probation October 
I. 1913 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



THE PAROLE WORK OF ELMIRA AND NAPANOCH REFORM- 
ATORIES 

FOR many years, until July, 1912, the Prison Association 
served as parole agent for Elmira and Napanoch 
Reformatories in the City of New York. On July i, 
1912 the administration of the parole work in New York 
City for Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories ceased to be 
under the direction of the Prison Association of New York, 
and was placed by the Board of Reformatory Managers in 
charge of Henry B, Rodgers and Asa G. Benedict, who until 
July I, 1912 had been parole agents of the Prison Association. 
This change was caused by a decision of the Attorney-General 
of the State that it was illegal for the above mentioned re- 
formatories to employ a corporation to act as parole agents. 
In the emergency the Prison Association was glad to co- 
operate with the Board of Reformatory Managers in furnishing 
the services of two of its parole staff and one stenographer. 
These former employees of the Prison Association staff have 
since been taken into the State's service and are conducting 
the parole work of the Reformatories in rented offices in the 
building of the Prison Association. Below will be found 
a statement of the parole work done by these officers during 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1913. While the Prison 
Association has no longer any authority over this parole 
work, a spirit of close cooperation characterizes the work 
done by the parole officers of the Reformatories. 

I. The parole staf of the RefoTmatory is pitifully small- 
The two parole agents are industrious and efficient, and the 
work of the office is as prompt and sympathetic as possible, 
but it is plainly impossible to expect from two parole agents 
in charge at any one time of from 600 to 700 paroled inmates 
that the service sha I be adequate. The Board of Reform- 
atory Managers has endeavored to secure from the State 
appropriations for additional parole officers. The Prison 
Association most emphatically states that there should be 
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at least one parole officer for every seventy-five inmates on 
parole. 

From an economic standpo'nt it is the poorest kind of 
policy to provide an inadequate supervision of pan>(ed felons. 
The principles of the indeterminate sentence are jeopardized 
when there is not a sufficient number of parole officers. It is 
unfortunately true that the proportion of inmates of our 
State prisons who are called " Elmira graduates " is quite 
large. During 1912 and 1913, of 2,262 men on parole from 
Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories in the City of New York, 
541 became delinquent. Every criminal that reverts to crime 
is not only a menace to the community, but a direct loss. 
He commits crime against property and frequently against the 
person, and when convicted he is sentenced to a State or local 
institution where his maintenance costs a considerabte sura. 

2. From the inadequate supervision of paroled inmates has 
arisen the relatively large proportion of violators of paroU. 
As stated above, there were during 191 2 and 1913, 2,262 
men on parole from Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories in 
the City of New York. Of these : 

544 were on parole January i, 1912. 

833 men were paroled to this city in 1912. 

885 men were paroled to this city in 1913. 

The experience of the parole officers for years has shown 
that the more strictly these possible delinquents are followed 
up, the more certain is the reduction of the number of those 
who fall back into crime. The parole officers maintain that 
they have been largely handicapped by the absence of police 
assistance. Until about two years ago a police sergeant was 
detailed to the Prison Association. His sp>ecial function was 
the following up and when necessary arresting all delinquents 
and violators of parole. 

Five hundred and forty-one out of 2,262 paroled men 
became deUnquent during 1912 and 1913. We are convinced 
that this number (541) could have been reduced at least 
one-third had it been possible to follow up these violators 
by a poHce officer sj>ecially detailed to this work. Two 
hundred and twenty of the 541 were not located until the 
men concerned were found to be in prison. Of the 220 warrants 
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157 were served by filing them in the prison .or place of 
detention, and the prisoners for whom the -warrants were 
appHcable were returned to the Reformatory. Sixty-three 
warrants were not served because the men had been sentenced 
for serious crimes to State prisons, and it is against the policy 
of the Reformatory to return them to the Reformatory after 
serving sentence in a State prison. 

Subtracting 220 warrants in the case of violators of parole 
located from 541, the total number of violators of parole during 

1912 and 1913, it is seen that 321 other warrants could or 
should have been served. Twenty-four such warrants were 
revoked or withdrawn, because the men referred to were 
reinstated on parole. This leaves 297 warrants that should 
have been served if possible. Only fifty warrants were served, 
or 17 per cent. Two hundred and forty-six warrants had on 
February 16, 1914 not been served. This was 45 per cent 
of the total warrants issued for violators of parole. In other 
words, of all those who break their parole, practically one 
half are not apprehended, a fact due primarily to the lack of 
supervision. Although the Police Department was notified 
of all warrants issued, only 37 of the 297 warrants were served 
by the police. Thirteen arrests were made by the police 
officers themselves. 

Ultimately the Board of Reformatory Managers should 
supply a parole officer for the special purpose of following 
up and when necessary arresting violators of parole, but 
until such time as the Board of Managers can provide such 
an officer, it is of the highest economy for the city to supply 
a police officer for this special duty. The Prison Association 
has several times made representations to the PoHce Depart- 
ment on this point, but what, in our opinion, has seemed 
a narrow conception of poHce functions has caused the denial 
of the joint request of the Board of Reformatory Managers 
and the Prison Association that such an officer be detailed. 

3, The Prison Association repeats again this year its con- 
viction that the average parole period for inmates of Elmira 
and Napanoch Reformatories is loo short. During 1912 and 

1913 the average period of men on parole was somewhat over 
six months. We believe that an extended and close super- 
vision should be exercised over paroled inmates. The temp- 
tations of this city are extraordinary and it is evident that 
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the parole period, if lengthened, would restrain many a young 
man from the commission of further crime. 

We beheve furthermore that the average period of detention 
at Eltnira is too short. In the average term of one year, four 
months, seven days the trade school instruction cannot gen- 
erally be completed in any one branch. According to the annual 
report for 1913 of Elmira Reformatory only 44 inmates 
graduated from any trade school course, out of 2,242 inmates 
who were assigned to the various courses. One of the chief 
causes of crime is the inabiHty of young men to do good work. 
Their early training has been miserable and they easily gravi- 
tate into crime in such a center as New York. Further- 
more, increasing dissatisfaction is being expressed because the 
parole period of from twelve to fifteen months seems often 
incompatible with the seriousness of the crime committed. 
The Prison Association raises the question whether the so- 
called " twelve months and twenty days " minimum period, 
as provided by the regulations of the Board of Managers, 
should not be much more elastic. It is quite commonly held 
by many of the prisoners in the State that the minimum 
sentence is equivalent to the period at which parole should 
begin, whereas the minimum sentence is provided as the lower 
limit at tvkick a well-behaved prisoner may become eligible for 
parole but may not necessarily be paroled. It is sometimes 
stated by judges from the bench that the prisoner can come 
out of the Reformatory at the end of a year. 

4, These criticisms, based upon conditions which have 
arisen partly through lack of appropriations, and probably 
partly through the congestion of population at the parent 
reformatory, Elmira, are made with due regard and admiration 
for the system pursued at the Reformatory. While the newer 
developments in the line of outdoor employment of prisoners 
and of the honor system exercised upon wide acreage for 
prison farms and convict camps are pointing the way to addi- 
tional reformatory methods, this Association feels, as it has 
from the beginning felt, that the Elmira system presents 
perhaps more nearly a standard of reformatory work in a con- 
gregate walled prison than does any other institution of our 
acquaintance. We are proud of the fact that the Prison 
Association played an important part in the establishment of 
Elmira Reformatory. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



COOPERATION AND PUBLICITY 

TO join with others in furthering social improvement, 
especially in better treatment of the criminal, is a 
constant aim of the Prison Association. This society 
is unwilling to miss any of the opportunities that cooperation 
in good works can bring. Therefore each offer of assistance, 
or each request for cooperation is met whenever the occasion 
permits. 

During the year, this division of our work has developed 
in a gratifying manner. Not only has the Prison Association 
joined forces with national, State and local conferences, as 
indicated elsewhere in this report, but has called occasional 
conferences and informal meetings at the rooms of the Prison 
Association. 

With the city government our relations were cordial during 
1913, particularly with the Commissioner of Correction, Hon, 
Patrick A. Whitney. Perhaps our most important cooperative 
work has been in the planning of the proposed City Reform- 
atory for Misdemeanants, to be located in the vicinity of 
Middletown, Orange county upon approximately 600 acres 
of land. We have worked out the plan in detail with the 
Commissioner and the Department's architect. We also 
gave special consideration, at the invitation of the Commis- 
sioner, to the relative advantages of several proposed sites 
for the new institution. 

Of signal value was the self-incarceration of Thomas Mott 
Osborne, a vice-president of the Prison Association, in Auburn 
Prison for one week in October; of almost equal interest 
was the subsequent self incarceration of Miss Madehne Y. E>oty 
and Miss Elizabeth Watson in the women's divisions of Auburn 
priaon. From both experiences the public received relatively 
full accounts, and general attention was drawn to the anti- 
quated systems of administration in a way that official reports 
or occasional publications of the Prison Commission or the 
Prison Association could never equal. 

With the State government our relations have been less 
profitable during the year. We have been out of sympathy 
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with the pohtical aspects of the prison investigations during 
the first part of the year, valuable as have been some of the 
disclosures of abuses and inefficiency. We have held that 
in the appointment of so important a State officer as the State 
Superintendent of Prisons, politics should be eliminated, 
and that proficiency and long experience in correctional or 
cognate fields should be the determining factors in appoint- 
ment. We have thoroughly disagreed with the methods 
of appointing from political considerations to the office of 
warden, persons with no previous training in the field. If the 
State suffers less from such appointments than might be 
anticipated, that is luck and not a natural result. We have 
been unsympathetic toward a method of investigation of 
State prisons that became spectacular and sensational, and 
presented in distorted perspective many facts that, serious in 
themselves and demanding rectification and condemnation, 
nevertheless were gathered and published in anything but 
a judicial and unprejudiced manner. 

We wish to speak here of an important field of cooperation. 
The Association has an important duty in the development 
of a sane public opinion regarding prison reform, based upon 
accurate and adequate information. The Association should 
of course never publish half-digested or inadequately sub- 
stantiated information. In these days of sensational and 
spectacular publications of " prison reform stories," the 
carefully prepared statement is only too apt to appear to 
the sensation-seeking readers of the press as too tame to 
" bother with." 

Particularly during 1913 has publicity in prison reform 
in New York State been characterized by sensationalism. 
It is undeniable that charges and countercharges of graft, 
inhuman cruelty, lingering torments in dark cells, and the like, 
have had an ultimate salutary elFect, for in this year 1913 
many important prison reforms have occurred, largely through 
the fact that general public attention has been drawn to 
prison conditions. 

The Prison Association is by no means satisfied as yet with 
its publicity activities. We do not mean the publicity that 
advertises the Prison Association. To be sure, a society 
dependent upon voluntary contributions from several thousand 
citizens, and entirely without State or municipal subsidy, 
must be known in order to receive support. But the great 
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field of publicity, one not covered by any organization in 
this State, is the frequent publication of accurate and interest- 
ing information regarding prison reform and the treatment 
of the delinquent. There should be furnished at fairly regular 
intervals, to each newspaper in the State, carefully prepared 
news-stories for the development of a sane pubHc opinion 
regarding correctional problems. 

This is an era of especial interest in prison reform. Perhaps 
never has so much information, accurate and inaccurate, 
appeared in the State press regarding prisons and delinquents 
as in 1913. The opportunity for a State-wide press service 
was present, but the Association did not have the funds to 
take advantage of the opportunity — an opportunity that 
still exists. Intermittently, material has been furnished, 
especially to New York City papers. But the field has hardly 
been touched throughout the State. And, in the last analysis, 
our reforms in correctional matters will come largely as the 
citizens of the State demand that they shall come. And our 
citizens will make such demands only when they understand 
the importance and the justice of such demands. Ordinarily, 
prisons and criminals are not an interesting topic, A well- 
organized press service can make them so. That press service 
ought not to be a hired service, but one managed by the 
Prison Association. It can be well done with an investment 
of approximately $1,000 a year. Who will estabUsh it? 

During the year the General Secretary has taken part 
in a number of local, State and National conferences. He 
participated as chairman of sections on delinquency at the 
American Association of Public Officials of Charities and 
Correction, at Springfield, Illinois, and at the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, in Buffalo. He was president 
of the three-days' City Conference of Charities and Correction 
in New York City, and read a paper at the Annual Conference 
of the Association for the Study of Dependent Children at 
Buffalo. He also contributed a number of magazine and 
newspaper articles during the year. 

Members of the Staff of the Association have also been 
active in giving lectures, addresses and more informal talks 
before church audiences, men's clubs, etc. There is a con- 
siderable field in the City of New York alone for such activity 
and here again it would be of great value to the cause of prison 
reform in the State if a field secretary could be employed. 
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primarily to lecture, form county committees, and otherwise 
further legitimate publicity. 

During the year, the magazine called The Review, now 
renamed the DeUnquent, has been published monthly by the 
General Secretary, as the Secretary and Editor of the National 
Prisoners' Aid Association, which is an affiliated group of 
prisoners' aid societies throughout the country. This journal, 
which states that " no one profits financially from its publica- 
tion except the printer and the postmaster," has completed three 
years of life. The magazine is meant to be a " trade journal 
in the field of delinquency." Special articles, book reviews, 
notes and longer items are published, bringing the latest 
facts and acts in the prison field. The paper circulates among 
more than a half-thousand wardens and other public and private 
officials and boards interested in the treatment of the criminal. 
The magazine is financed independently of the Prison Associa- 
tion and has continued through its three years of fife to be 
self-supporting. 

The annual report of the Prison Association has become 
an increasingly Important organ of publicity. The report 
for 191 r entitled "The Treatment of the Offender" con- 
tained two parts: First, a History of the Association during 
1911, and secondly, an Account of the Summer Inspection 
Tour of the General Secretary Through Several European 
Countries. In 1912 the annual report presented, in addition 
to the History of the Association for the year an exhaustive 
Manual of the Correctional System of New York State. The 
current report presents similarly, in addition to our year's 
activities, an exhaustive account of inspections of county 
jails and other correctional institutions. fVe conceive that 
the fundamental purpose of an annual report is to get itself read. 
We are not in sympathy with any publication of the Prison 
Association which is not so constructed as to be both edu- 
cational and interesting. 

During the year a considerable volume of correspondence 
has been carried on with agencies and individuals both within 
and outside the State of New York. An average of several 
letters a day are received from persons, not only in the United 
States but in foreign countries, who request often lengthy 
advices regarding prison reform. This entails, if properiy 
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attended to, a considerable additional burden upon several 
members of the staff. The Prison Association is well known 
nationally and internationally, and in the absence of any 
central bureau in the United States conducted specifically 
for the dissemination of information on prison reform and the 
treatment of the criminal, the Association is largely appealed 
to. Because of this fact, the General Secretary during the 
winter of 1913 appealed to the New York Foundation for 
a sum sufficient to establish a Bureau of Advice and Informa- 
tion on Prison Reform, under the auspices of the Prison 
Association. In the detailed letter of appeal to the Founda- 
tion the following items were cited as illustrative of the very 
varied nature of the requests for information received by the 
Association : 

1. Statistical questions regarding crime. 

2. The architecture of correctional institutions. 

3. The administration of correctional institutions. 

4. Modem methods of dealing with vagrants, the inebriate and 

the feeble-minded. 

5. The administration of the indeterminate sentence. 

6. The efficacy of parole. 

7. The efficacy of probation. 

8. A solution of the county jail problem. 

9. Problems relating to prison labor. 

10. Legislation, particularly requests for suggestions as to 

tentative laws. 

11. Requests to study a situation in a given state. 

12. Requests for information as to available persons for im- 

portant positions in the correctional field. 

13. Requests for reprints, leaflets and publicity material for the 

press. 

14. Requests for lectures, addresses, magazine articles, etc. 

15. Requests for methods of organizing prisoners' aid societies. 

16. Requests for methods of financing the same. 

17. Many requests for information as to conditions and methods 

abroad, particularly in England and Germany. 

18. Requests for pictures and stereopticon views. 

19. Requests for publications, books, etc., or bibliography. 

From the foregoing it is evident how necessary, ultimately, 
such a centrahzed bureau will be. The Association believes 
that it should ultimately be a bureau of the United States 
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Government, similar in nature to the Federal Children's 
Bureau. The suggestion that the bureau be for the present 
under the auspices of the Prison Association has been made 
in accordance with the often proven principle that private 
initiative frequently must start a necessary undertaking in 
order to convince the government of the necessity of its con- 
tinuation. A bureau could be well administered at an annual 
expense of from $3,000 to ^4,000, which would include salaries 
of a secretary, a stenographer, incidental office and traveUing 
expenses. 

The Association appreciates heartily the enthusiastic and 
successful efforts of Miss E. H. Davison to organize commit- 
tees whose function it is to place libraries of from 25 to 50 
new books in the county jails of the State. Many of the jails 
visited by the inspectors of the Association have been found 
deplorably lacking in reading material. 

Libraries have been placed by the Jail Library Committee, 
acting in cooperation with the Prison Association, in the fol- 
lowing jails: 

Town County 

Albany Albany. 

Binghamton Broome. 

Poughkeepsie Dutchess, 

Buffalo Erie. 

Geneseo Livingston. 

Mineola Nassau. 

Utica Oneida. 

Goshen Orange. 

Newburgh Orange. 

Oswego Oswego. 

Carmel Putnam. 

Richmond Richmond. 

New City Rockland. 

Ballston Saratoga. . 

Canton St. Lawrence 

Riverhead Suffolk. ■ 

Owego Tioga. 

Kingston Ulster. 

Salem Washington. 

White Plains Westchester. 

During 1914 we expect to find very salutary results from 
tf» is work, and from its extension. 
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THE FINANCIAL YEAR 



ALTHOUGH during the last year contributions to many 
charitable societies have been more difficult than usual 
to obtain, and although the Prison Association has 
suffered somewhat, we have continued to develop our staif, 
to undertake additional duties, and to strengthen our present 
departments. 

Our income and expenditures for current expenses have 
nearly balanced. Our income amounted to $25,270 and our 
disbursements to $25,705. It should be stated, however, 
that including unpaid bills our deBcit for the year amounted 
to nearly $1,000. Compared with the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1912, both our income and our disbursements 
fell off, but the Association was fortunate during this last 
fiscal year in being relieved, through the appointment of 
parole officers for Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories by 
the State, of a volume of work that formeriy was undertaken 
by this Association. Three former members of our staff have 
entered similar positions in the State service and conduct 
their parole work for Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories 
in offices in the Prison Association building. 

Although we did not progress in our current income during 
the year, the year was made noteworthy by the raising of 
a special guaranty fund of $15,000, which has enabled the 
Association to engage two competent young men for the 
positions of assistant secretaries. On pages 128-135 will ^^ found 
a detailed statement regarding this fund and regarding the 
duties of the assistant secretaries. Except for the Endow- 
ment Fund, raised during 1910 and 1911, this is the largest 
fund raised by the Association for many years. This fund 
is not included in the above statement as to current income. 

Mrs. Dean Sage has also generously contributed $1,000 to 
establish the position of visitor to prisons, whose special work 
shall be the befriending of worthy persons in prisons, a field 
until now only partially covered by the Association and one 
of great importance. For this position Mr, H. A. Steffens 
was engaged in 1913. 
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During the year the legacy of the late Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, amounting to $2,500, became available, of which the 
income is to be used for Hbrary purposes. Doctor Jackson 
was for many years the faithful and beloved Secretary of the 
Association. A legacy has also been received, to the amount 
of ^3,000, from the estate of William Alexander Smith. 

The four years ending December 31, 1913, have been 
primarily years of reorganization for the Prison Association. 
Comparing 1913 with 1910, we find that the current receipts 
have increased from $17,922 to $25,407. The endowment 
fund amounted in 1910 to $9,108; in 1913 to $74,553. Our 
reserve fund decreased during the four years from $6,412 to 
$2,987, due largely to withdrawals for necessary repairs to the 
Prison Association Building. In addition there became 
available in 1913, either paid in or promised, the sum of $15,000 
for the salaries and other expanses of two assistant secretaries. 

The Association has set for itself a ten-year period of reor- 
ganization and necessary expansion. It hopes not only to 
increase materially its present income for current expenses, 
but also to greatly develop its endowment fund. The build- 
ing at present owned and occupied by the Prison Associa- 
tion is by no means new, and among the visions of the 
future looms that of a central building for the Association, 
from six to eight stories in height, which will enable this 
Association to conduct not only its present activities, but 
to conduct industries, temporary dormitories for released and 
discharged prisoners and also to maintain a library, a prison 
museum and an adequate assembly hall. A memorial fund 
for this purpose would be one of the most useful gifts that 
could be made to the Prison Association. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 



THE STATE PRISONS, AND SING SING IN PARTICULAR 

PRISON Reform engages today the attention of the 
people of the United States probably to a greater 
degree than ever befote. The State of New York 
must not lag behind. Some of our State prisons have been 
recently subjected to severe criticism; the efficiency of certain 
of our methods of administering parole and probation have 
been questioned; the demand for efficiency and economy 
has raised the question whether certain State boards or com- 
missions now controlling or supervising our correctional work 
should not be merged. 

The State of New York must possess a thoroughly adequate 
correctional and reformatory system. It is a matter of 
humiliation to this State that within its borders there should 
be at least one prison, Sing Sing, whose reputation, based 
to a considerable extent upon its antiquated physical equip- 
ment, has become notorious throughout the country. The 
citizens of this State ought to be able to point with pride to 
the Empire State's treatment of those who break the laws 
of society. 

But we must not be carried away by impulsive enthusiasm 
for unproved innovations. We cannot yield beyond the 
resources of our State to our deep-seated sympathy for a 
considerable proportion of our criminals. Society demands 
first of all that it be protected. The State should not allow 
itself to become the passive agent upon which all manner of 
experiments may be performed. The best protection of 
society occurs when the criminal, by his correctional treat- 
ment, is made over into an honest and earnest citizen, capable 
of supporting himself and his family. 

Between the extremes of an attitude of mind on the one 
side that would regard all law breakers as diseased, and throw 
all responsibility for criminal action upon the malign and 
irresistible influence of environment, and an attitude of mind 
on the other hand that would harshly and heedlessly continue 
to condemn our criminals to a wholly punitive system that 
has been proved a failure, there lies a path that this greatest 
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of American States should mark out and pursue. Its path 
is not clearly defined. Plain are some of the nearer needs; 
what this State during the next score of years should in 
general establish and develop in correctional methods is a 
problem requinng the keenest attention. 

Certain recommendations may be made, aimed to meet 
' adequately our immediate needs: 

I. Sing Sing Prison should be abolished. The State should 
adhere to its purpose, expressed by law since 1906, to build a 
thoroughly modern prison to take the place of Sing Sing. Since 
1906 the outdoor employment of prisoners on farms and on roads, 
as well as in forestry work, has proved feasible. A large pro- 
portion of prisoners can be successfully restrained from escap- 
ing by development of the so-called " honor system," and by 
close supervision. Walls, cells, bars and other legitimate 
methods of protection have by no means ceased to be neces- 
sary parts of a prison system, but the striking experiences 
at the Great Meadow prison in our own State, as well as 
the experiences of similar prisons in many other American 
States, indicate conclusively that a large proportion of the 
population of our State prisons can be housed in relatively 
simple structures, can in large measure erect their own build- 
ings, and can be employed at healthful agricultural and indus- 
trial occupations. 

We recommend, therefore, that a State prison be built, 
on wide acreage; that it retain the important industrial activi- 
ties of Sing Sing prison; that it develop varied agricultural 
activities, especially gardening, dairying and stock produc- 
tion. At present the State expends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for articles for use in its institutions and depart- 
ments that ought to be produced by the agricultural and 
industrial labor of prisoners. 

The ultimate use of the land now occupied by Sing Sing 
prison is an important question. Careful study may show 
that after the present antiquated buildings are razed, including 
the abolitiqn of the cellblock, a relatively small institution 
could be estabHshed, to serve as an observation laboratory 
and as a distributing prison, which would receive from the 
eastern portion of the State those prisoners who at present 
are being sent to Sing Sing prison. After sufficient physical, 
psychical and other study of their characteristics and capabili- 
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ties, such prisoners would be distributed to the proper institu- 
tions in which to serve their terms of imprisonment. The 
classification of prisoners and all the purposes of the several 
prisons of the State should become much more varied. 

SUGGESTED PLAN FOR A MODERN STATE PRISON 

The existing State prisons are Sing Sing, Auburn, Clinton, 
Great Meadow. These prisons are all similar in general plan 
of construction. They have the great cellblocks — one or 
more — housing in all a thousand prisoners or more. Three 
prisons are walled, and it was the intention to surround Great 
Meadow Prison with a wall, but the ability of Warden Homer 
of Great Meadow to keep his prisoners from running away, 
although no wall surrounds the prison, has led to the post- 
ponement of the wall. 

The prisons are built upon very restricted areas. Sing 
Sing within the wall has approximately seventeen and one- 
half acres. The buildings are crowded together, leaving 
relatively little yard space. The activities are necessarily 
almost entirely industrial at Sing Sing and Auburn. At 
Clinton prison the proximity of farm and forest gives wider 
variety to the activities. 

In short. Sing Sing, Auburn and Clinton represent the so- 
called congregate prisons. The accepted design for the prison 
to take the place of Sing Sing was that of a congregate prison. 

Existing Juvenile Correctional Institutions.— Modern juven- 
ile correctional institutions in this State are on the so-called 
cottage plan. That is, instead of being built within a wall, 
and instead of having a cellblock and restricted area, modern 
institutions like the State Industrial and Agricultural School 
at Industry, the State Training School for Girls at Hudson, 
and private juvenile reformatories Hke the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, and the Jewish Protectory at Hawthorne, have no 
wall, no cellblock, but on the other hand, the inmates are 
housed in so-called cottages, often accommodating from 
twenty to thirty young persons. The institution is generally 
situated on a site of considerable acreage. Industry has 
approximately 1,700 acres; the Jewish Protectory several 
hundred. The cottages for housing the inmates at Industry 
are separated from each other by a considerable distance. 
From one end of the farm to the other it is about three miles. 
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Theory of the Existing Prison Construction. — A walled 
prison prevents escapes. Small acreage groups the buildings 
together and lends itself to easier administration. Similarly, 
one huge cellblock makes administration easier. It is more 
economical to heat a walled-in prison than it is to distribute 
heat for a considerable distance. Furthermore, such prison 
construction is traditional, which is always a strong reason. 
Cells are of the so-called " inside construction," because of 
increased safety. That is, to escape, a prisoner must break 
out of his cell, then out of the windows or doors of the cell- 
block, then get over the prison wall. 

Theory of Existing Juvenile Reformatory Construction. — 
Children are sent to reformatories to be educated and reformed, 
not primarily to be punished. Therefore, life within the insti- 
tution should be as normal as possible, even developing ideals 
that are not present on the " outside." Education means, 
so far as possible, individual treatment of the scholar. The 
inmates of the juvenile reformatories are pupils. Therefore, 
classification is necessary to as great a degree as possible. 
Therefore, the cottage system, the absence of walls, the 
development of the sense of honor and integrity, the separa- 
tion of the inmates into groups. 

The child's health is also to be guarded. Hence, much 
attention to farm work. Industries are not neglected. 

Results of Existing State Prisons. — The feeling is general 
that our prisons of the kind outlined above have not been 
successful. In New York grave charges have been made 
that health is broken down, a barbarously monotonous Hfe 
is led; that classification on modern lines of treatment is 
largely impossible, the number of useful occupations is limited, 
and that the prisons are not even able to earn half their main- 
tenance costs. Mental and physical conditions are often 
deplorable, a relatively rigid system of discipHne is developed 
and fastened by tradition and by existing exigencies upon 
the prisons, and that in general the " system " is highly 
abnormal, as a method of treatment of human beings. 

Results of Existing Juvenile Institutions. — General satis- 
faction has been expressed by officials and by other specialists 
in the treatment of the deHnquent with cottage-system methods 
and " layout." Health is better; there is abundant chance 
for individual treatment; cottages lend themselves to group 
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classification; the sense of honor is developed, and a normal 
life is approached. 

One of the most serious problems of the juvenile reforma- 
tories is that of discipHne. Few of the institutions of this 
kind in New York State have sufficient disciplinary facilities. 
Due partly to that cause, the proportion of escapes is larger 
than from the walled institutions for adults. 

The Development of the Prison Farm and Outdoor Employ- 
ment for Prisoners. — Great Meadow Prison, in New York, 
has shown during the last two years that prisoners can be 
remarkably trusted; that when the so-called " honor system " 
is working, escapes are very infrequent. Only three men 
escaped from Great Meadow in two years. A farm of several 
hundred acres has been cultivated. The testimony of the 
prisoners is practically universal that the Great Meadow 
system is infinitely better and fairer for the prisoners. 

Throughout the United States the farm prison movement 
is very marked. The following States, among others, have 
already purchased large farms or are planning so to do. 

Massachusetts. 

New York {several farms, that is Great Meadow, Wingdale, 

Beekman). 

New Jersey, i,ooo acres.' 

Pennsylvania, 5,000 acres. 

District of Columbia, 1,000 acres. 

Ohio, 1,000 acres. 

Indiana, soon to remove State Reformatory to the country. 

Illinois, large acreage in connection with the new State prison. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Etc. 

Furthermore, throughout the United States, road work for 
prisoners is being enthusiastically tried. Colorado, Oregon 
and Arizona, as well as the State of Washington, are con- 
spicuous examples. The warden of the Colorado State 
Penitentiary works his men with relatively few escapes, even 
several hundred miles from the prison. In New York State 
several counties have prisoners at work on the roads. So 
general has been the development of outdoor employment 
of prisoners that the case hardly needs further argument. 

'Figures here quoted are approximate. 
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A Proposed New State Prison for New York. 

The State of New York has been committed to the erection 
of a new .State prison in place of Sing Sing, We submit 
herewith the suggestion of a plan of construction of the pro- 
posed prison which will meet the special problems of a State 
prison that adds to the modern prison the successful results 
of the administrative experience gained from juvenile insti- 
tutions. 

In short, the plan proposed seems to combine the best 
features of the so-called congregate system with the best 
features of the so-called cottage system or group system. 

The " Lay-out." — In describing the proposed prison it will 
be assumed that the plan is before us and the description will 
present the institution as though already existing. 

The farm industrial prison occupies an acreage of approxi- 
mately 1,500 acres. The prison is not constructed all in one 
place; instead, there are four groups of buildings as follows: 

(a) The Custodial Group. 

(b) The " Stockade " Group. 

(c) The Intermediate Group. 

(d) The Honor Group. 

The fundamental purpose of the farm industrial prison now 
being described is to furnish all possible chance to each prisoner 
to become an honest, earnest, self-supporting citizen upon his 
release. Assuming that the main purpose of imprisonment is 
the protection of society both during the imprisonment and 
the subsequent release and discharge of the prisoner, this 
farm industrial prison aims to furnish all necessary oppor- 
tunities for advancement from group to group, a privilege 
which must be earned by the prisoner himself. Therefore 
a description of the groups and their functions now follows: 

Custodial Group 
This group contains among other buildings the following: 

1. Administration building. 

2. Reception and observation building. 

3. Disciplinary building. 

4. Shops. 

5. Chape), assembly and school building. 

6. Dining-rooms and kitchen. 

7. Power-plant and laundry. 
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These buildings are grouped around a hollow square and in 
their turn are all surrounded by a high prison wall. 

The administration building serves the purpose indicated 
by its name. The reception and observation building receives 
all prisoners, holds them for study and observation, and what 
might be called their punitive period. This may last weeks 
or even months. The construction is the so-called outside 
cell or room construction. Escape is prevented through the 
use of tool-proof steel and by the outer wall surrounding the 
building in this group. The disciplinary building serves as 
a prison building for those prisoners of normal mind who 
refuse to respond to the system of the farm industrial prison. 
It is essentially the disciplinary center of the institution. It 
is also built on the outside cell plan. 

Many of the shops, forming at least one side of the hollow 
square and occupying such other space elsewhere as is neces- 
sary, are included in the Custodial Group, because many of 
the prisoners under discipline are given hard labor in the 
shops. The other buildings in this group explain their purpose 
sufficiently. 

" Stockade Group." 

These and the two succeeding groups are features which 
differentiate the proposed State prison from existing prisons. 
The three groups now to be described represent stages in the 
progress of the normal prisoner toward Hberty. 

After having served a proper time and with good behavior 
in the Custodial Group, the prisoner is promoted to the 
Stockade Group. Here he hves either in a dormitory or in 
a cellblock, the latter, however, having outside cells. The 
stockade is only a high fence, high enough to prevent his 
ready escape. There is abundant opportunity within the 
stockade to exercise and to play. The buildings in the 
stockade group are built of brick or concrete or possibly of 
wood. They are relatively inexpensive, as are the buildings 
in the other two groups. The Intermediate Group and the 
Honor Group have been built by the prisoners themselves 
with little if any outside assistance. 

The men in the Stockade Group are not yet long enough 
in prison or well enough known to the officials to be trusted 
to any considerable degree. Consequently, although they 
go to the shops and also to the varied occupations of the 
farm, they go under a considerable guard. In the Stockade 
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Group there are no distinct punishments except deprivations 
of privileges. The reward in the Stockade Group will come 
ultimately through promotion to the Intermediate Group. 
If a Stockade Group inmate proves his inability to respond 
properly to the privileges of the group, he is demoted to the 
disciplinary building of the Custodial Group, but with the 
privilege of earning his way out into the Stockade Group 
again. 

The Intertnediatf Group. 
This Group has no stockade. It consists of one or more 
groups of farm buildings and lies more than a mile from the 
Custodial Group. The men here live a semi-family life. They 
are engaged both in industrial and agricultural pursuits. They 
need relatively little guarding. The guards are especially 
picked for their personality and ability to get along with their 
fellow-men. The buildings are simple, economically furnished 
and are the product in very large measure of the men them- 
selves. It is a matter of pride to the men to construct better 
conveniences for themselves. 

The Honor Group. 
Here a picked group of men, who have been especially 
trustworthy and deserving, live under circumstances often 
as satisfactory as they have enjoyed on the " outside," except 
that they are not allowed, of course, to run away. These 
men are already occupying a position of distinction among 
the other prisoners. Frequently they are called upon to 
direct certain of the prison's activities. They are allowed a 
considerable variety of privileges, can frequently communicate 
with the outside world and are even sent away from the prison 
on errands of trust. They are responsible for not a little of 
the routine work of the prison, particularly in the shipping 
of articles to other institutions. 

And so the plan might be amplified. Its claim to feasi- 
bility is based on the proven fact that the Great Meadow 
State prison, having only a part of the advantages that the 
proposed prison enjoys, has already achieved some of these 
results. The details naturally must be worked out. 

Undoubted advantages are the following: Economy, 
extended classification, health, development of honor, normal 
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and varied occupations, prison system based on privileges 
and deprivations instead of punishments, logical development 
toward a normal life outside, introduction of varied agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Economy. — One of the strongest arguments against State 
prisons as heretofore constructed has been their enormous 
cost. The proposed State prison at Wingdale would ulti- 
mately have cost $3,000,000. The State prison as outlined 
in the above plan ought to be built complete for not more 
than half that sum. This saving would be largely in the 
nature of the buildings constructed. Six years ago a plan 
of this sort would have been almost impossible to justify, 
because it is only recently that the surprising results of the 
honor system have been made manifest. 

It would probably be possible to lodge, as time goes on in 
a prison sentence, the majority of prisoners in relatively 
inexpensive structures under close supervision, but also under 
pledges that they would not attempt to escape. Indeed, 
from Comstock, State prisoners have been sent practically 
without guards to cultivate farms at Valatie and at Wingdale, 

Conclusion. — Arguments in favor of a farm industrial prison 
might be continued at great length. The chief claim of such 
a prison, aside from the factors above mentioned, would be 
that it would give to the warden of the prison an exceptional 
range of opportunity to deal with the individual prisoner. 
His system would run the gamut from the strictest disciphnary 
custodial care to the broadest possible development of the 
honor system. 

2. Justice demands an opportunity for women prisoners 
convicted of felonies, and now sentenced to Auburn prison, 
to enjoy advantages similar to those now offered male prisoners 
at Great Meadow prison and to be offered as proposed in 
Section I- Largely through the persistent campaign of the 
Women's Prison Association the State possesses at Valatie 
several hundred acres, and has already built thereon two cot- 
tages, the nucleus for a women's correctional farm. The present 
law provides that to this farm shall be sent, when it is in 
operation, women who have been convicted of crime five times 
within the preceding -two years. It would seem reasonable 
to extend the scope of this institution to receive also women 
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Superintendent's Residence. State Farm for Women, Valatie. 



Proposed Site of State Prison, Wingdale. Farmhouse on property. 
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felons who are not sent to the State Reformatories for women 
at Bedford and Albion. It might also well receive women 
at present committed to the county penitentiaries for felony. 
Especially at Bedford has the value been proved of varied 
outdoor occupations for women prisoners. The total removal 
of women prisoners from Auburn pnson would release for the 
use of the Male Prison a considerable number of additional 
cells and a substantial increase in acreage. 

3. The very satisfactory experiments with the employment 
of prisoners from Auburn prison upon roads within Cayuga 
county and the experiences of Great Meadow Prison have 
demonstrated the great desirability of providing for Auburn 
a farm of considerable acreage which shall be relatively near 
the prison, where prisoners may be taken and employed, 
not only to furnish labor to those now idle, but also to provide 
products for the State institutions that must now be bought. 
The recent disclosures made by members of the Prison Reform 
Commission, of the deadly monotony and the unreformative 
nature of the present State prison system lends emphasis to 
this suggestion. 

4. The State owns at Wingdale, Dutchess county, approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres of land, purchased In 191 1 as a site for the 
proposed State prison. This site has Been declared unsuitable 
for State prison purposes, largely because the site originally 
chosen for the buildings was on very low lying land. If, 
in view of the broken and hilly nature of much of the Wing- 
dale property, it be regarded as unsuitable under any cir- 
cumstances for a State prison site, the property might well be 
used for the ultimate establishment of the male and female 
divisions of a Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Delinquents, 
of whom there are hundreds in the correctional institutions 
of the State, presenting a grievous problem and seriously 
clogging the proper administration of the respective insti- 
tutions. Such custodial asylums could be built in a relatively 
inexpensive manner. The State has made remarkably generous 
provisions for its insane, but there is no special institution 
in this State to which feeble-minded criminals can be committed. 

;. The State possesses as yet no comprehensive study of" 
the prison industries. The so-called State Use System, 
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whereby the State may sell its prison products only to State 
departments, State institutions and to the political sub- 
divisions of the State, is still on trial, although the law has 
existed since the Constitutional Convention of 1894. It is 
forbidden by law to sell to private individuals or to corpora- 
tions the labor of prisoners or the product of prisoners' labor. 
At present, however, the State prisons earn only about one-third 
of their maintenance through the labor of prisoners. Other 
States, with different systems, frequently earn more than the 
total expense of the prisoners' maintenance. 

There is a very strong and increasing demand, not only 
that the prisons become self-supporting, but that the prisoners 
be able to earn something toward the support of their families. 
Of course, it may well be that a thoroughly reformatory system, 
based upon the principle of the protetion of society, cannot 
devote so large a proportion of time to industries and agricul- 
tural pursuits that the prisons will maintain themselves. 
Nevertheless, two years ago it was reported by an investigating 
commission of this State that of a potential twenty-miUion- 
dollar market, the prisons were selling products to the extent 
of approximately only one million dollars. This condition 
has not materially changed. In view of the possibility of a 
constitutional convention in 1915, the entire problem of the 
production and sale of articles made in correctional insti- 
tutions of this State should be thoroughly studied during the 
coming year. 

6. A question of fundamental importance, which should 
also be given thorough study before the next constitutional 
convention, is the problem of so administering the State 
prisons as to develop their efficiency to the maximum degree. 
We raise the question whether the State prisons should con- 
tinue under the centralized administration of a State Super- 
intendent of prisons, or whether they should not be under 
the direction of an unpaid board of managers, either for all 
prisons, or for each prison respectively? We also raise the 
question whether the wardens of the prisons should not be 
appointed from a civil service list? 

The position of Superintendent of Prisons is a constitutional 
position. It could be abolished only by an amendment to 
the constitution. The administration of the seven prisons by 
one man, however, competent, is likely to be partially 
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inefficient. The industrial problems of the prisons are alone 
sufficient to engage the absolute attention of the chief executive 
of the prisons for a considerable period. 

The prisons have been strongly influenced by pohtics through 
decades. The remedy for the prisons may be to put each of 
the prisons under a separate board of managers, similar in 
method of appointment and in the character of appointees to 
the board of managers of the State reformatories for men and 
women and the State charitable institutions. Members of 
the boards of managers of the several prisons should serve 
without pay, as in the case of Bedford or Elmira, and should 
appoint the superintendent or warden from the civil service 
list. The industries, being perhaps the most important 
problem of the prisons, aside from the reformatory problems, 
ought perhaps to be under a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the boards of managers of each of the prisons. 
There would undoubtedly be a general superintendent of 
industries, the-business managers of the industrial work. 

Under these conditions there would he little opportunity for 
politics to play an important part. The members of the board 
of managers could be appointed, one each year, which would 
make not more than two appomted dunng the term of each 
governor, unless the governor were re-elected, or unless mem- 
bers resigned. There would be no special interest to self- 
seeking individuals in being appointed on the board of 
managers. Furthermore, the warden, being appointed from 
the civil service list by disinterested members of a board, 
would be apt to be one who had had considerable previous ex- 
perience in similar or related work. This method of appoint- 
ment would practically eliminate serious charges of political 
favoritism, and would secure to the State men of training. 

7. We are of the beHef that the Prison Commission, the 
Commission on New Prisons and the Board of Classification, 
could be merged into one thoroughly efficient Prison Com- 
mission. At present the Prison Commission has as its principal 
functions the inspection of correctional institutions, the approval 
or disapproval of plans for correctional institutions, the decision 
as to the sale of prison-made goods, the gathering of statistics, 
and the pubHshing of the same. The Commission on New 
Prisons is directed to construct the new State prison to take 
the place of Sing Sing. 
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We believe that the Prison Commission could be so reorgan- 
ized that it should, first, consist of an unpaid board of seven 
persons, appointed by the governor in the manner now pro- 
vided for by law in the manner of the present Prison Com- 
mission. Secondly, this board could appoint several high- 
grade executive secretaries for the various bureaus respectively, 
that it would be necessary to establish, in order efficiently to 
administer the increased functions required of the Commission, 
and more adequately to administer the functions already- 
required by law of several prison commissions and boards. 
Each bureau should be provided with an adequate staff. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 



SOME INCOMPLETED INSTITUTIONS 

IN 1913, the Legislature and the Governor failed to make 
reasonable appropriations for three very necessary insti- 
tutions: 

1. The State Training School for Boys, at Yorktown Heights. 

2. The State Industrial Farm Colony (for tramps and vag- 
rants), at Beekman. 

3. The State Reformatory for Misdemeanants. Site not yet 
chosen. 

Early in 1913, Governor Sulzer appointed a committee of 
inquiry into State departments and institutions. Among the 
recommend ations^arrived at after an obviously inadequate 
consideration of the several institutions and their purposes — 
were these, (i) that the State Industrial Farm Colony should 
be discontinued; (2) that the State Reformatory for Misde- 
meanants be not erected; and (3) that to the Yorktown State 
Training School for Boys be granted only a minimum appro- 
priation pending a thorough investigation into the need of 
such an institution. 

The injustice of the above recommendations was so apparent 
not only to social workers and others that mass meetings were 
held both in New York and Buffalo, and the hasty report of 
the Committee of Inquiry failed to destroy or cripple three 
most needed institutions. The State Industrial Farm Colony, 
and the State Reformatory for Misdemeanants received, 
however, no appropriations. 

It is difficult to speak without exasperation of the un- 
warranted delay in sanctioning reasonable appropriations for 
two institutions, to the building of which the State had com- 
mitted itself, and which are vitally necessary in a modern 
system of the treatment of the criminal. It is a disgrace to 
the State that tramps and vagrants continue to be housed in 
idleness, and often in debauchery, in county jails; it is a shame 
that in the State of New York our commonwealth still refuses 
to give to the novice in crime the same chance at reformation 
that the more serious offender can receive in Elmira and 
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Napanoch reformatories. It is a sad commentary on the 
State that a splendidly planned training school for boys 
should be held up, although established in 1904, ten years 
ago, with no buildings yet above ground for the reasonable 
training of young delinquents under sixteen. It is particularly 
humiliating to contemplate these delays, in days when State- 
wide charges of maladministration of office and of funds, and 
of the illegal acquisition and distribution of funds, are con- 
vincing the people of the State that hundreds of thousands of 
the State's money have been improperly acquired or spent, 
which might have, under proper disposition, more than met 
the requested appropriations for these charitable institutions. 

Furthermore, a bill passed both Senate and Assembly 
providing for the establishment of a State Custodial Asylum 
for Feeble-minded Male Delinquents. This bill was introduced 
by the Prison Association, and met with no opposition. Never- 
theless it was vetoed by Governor Sulzer. 

Appropriations for the State Farm for Women, at Valatie, 
were also refused. This Farm, for which the Women's Prison 
Association has worked most commendably for years, has been 
planned for the reception of women above the age of thirty 
who are recidivists in crime. It would receive mainly the 
class of women that corresponds to the male " rounders " 
and inebriates. Considerable criticism was made of the two 
cottages, erected at a cost of approximately $35,000 each, for 
the housing of thirty women in each cottage. It was rather 
generally felt that a more inexpensive form of cottage could 
have been erected by the Prison Department, and it is to be 
hoped that the remaining cottages may be constructed with 
the maximum of economy. 

Elsewhere in this report, we suggest a wide use for the State 
Farm for Women.' 
' See p. 96. 
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LEGISLATION DURING THE YEAR 

THERE has been comparatively little constructive legis- 
lation during the last year in the field of prison im- 
provement and criminal law. The most important bills 
along these Hnes that have been passed during the year are 
the followmg: 

The addition of a new Section, 39-a, to the Inferior Criminal 
Courts Act of New York City authorizes the Children's Court 
to direct the mental examination of a child arrainged before 
it who is beheved to be mentally defective. The Mayor of the 
City is authorized to appoint three physicians for this purpose, 
and the Board of Aldermen are empowered, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, to 
fix the compensation of these physicians. While neither 
complete nor entirely satisfactory, this law means a forward 
step in the proper treatment of delinquent children. 

By Chapter 607 of the Laws of 191 3, Section 2,184 of Chapter 
88 of the Laws of 1909, was amended so that male persons 
between 16 and 18 years of age, if convicted of juvenile dehn- 
quency or of a misdemeanor, may, instead of being sentenced 
to a State prison or penitentiary, be confined in the House of 
Refuge on Randall's Island. 

Section 226 of the State Charities Law was amended by 
extending the provisions relative to commitment and discharge 
of females to the Bedford Reformatory to include any female 
of any age committed, under the provisions of Section 89, 
Chapter 659 of the Laws of 1910 as amended. 

Section 21 of the Prison Law was amended by requiring the 
Superintendent of State Prisons to have impressions made of 
the fingers and thumbs of prisoners under his jurisdiction. 

An Enabhng Act authorizing the City of New York to 
acquire a farm site outside the territory hmits of the city for 
the use of the New York City Reformatory for Misdemeanants 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Correction, was 
passed and finally approved on February 21, 1913. 

This meagre list exhausts the legislation of interest to prison 
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reform that has been successfully passed during the last 
Legislature, The attempts to secure legislation have been 
more numerous and show an interesting cross section of the 
growing attitude of mind towards a more modern handling of 
the problem. The attempts as exemplified by bills introduced 
in either the Senate or the Assembly, group themselves more or 
less into distinct divisions, such as the improvement or 
modification of the Code of Criminal Procedure; a more or 
less hasty but well-intentioned reorganization of the adminis- 
tration of penal institutions; a desire to alleviate the burden 
of the wronged prisoner or prisoner's family; endeavors to- 
wards the study of criminology in connection with courts; 
more humane treatment of prisoners; the establishment of 
new institutions, the need for which has made itself felt, etc. 

Among the most important bills looking to the modification 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure was the one introduced 
by Assemblyman Bovie amending the county law by adding 
secticns 206-209 inclusive and providing for counties having 
one million or more inhabitants a " public defender " to hold 
office for four years, who shall defend without charge all 
persons indicted by grand jury who are without means to 
empio)' counsel. This bill was referred to the Internal Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and rested there. 

Another bill remarkable for its tendency was introduced 
by Mr. Hamilton providing at the rate of $1 for each day 
of imprisonment for the compensation of persons wrongfully 
imprisoned, and pardoned by the Governor, and authorizing 
the Board of Claims to determine claim for further damages. 
This bill succeeded in reaching the Governor but was vetoed 
by him. 

Very similar in general character was the bill introduced 
by Mr. Greenberg providing for a special proceeding for the 
recovery of damages from the State for wrongful conviction 
in a criminal pioceeding. This bill was sent to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Assembly. A proposal to allow 
a compensation of $$ a day for witnesses in criminal pro- 
ceedings during their time of detention also failed to get 
beyond the Codes Committee of the Assembly. 

A bill providing that a poor defendant shall receive gratuit- 
ously a copy of the proceedings in a criminal case against 
him was in the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly at- the 
end of the session. 
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A local attempt in Kings County to bridge the gap between 
cases for the grand jury and cases triable by information was 
made in a bill authorizing the return of the depositions and 
statement in a case by at least twelve members of the grand 
jury to the District Attorney with an endorsement of its 
reduction to a misdemeanor. The bill passed the Assembly 
and was referred to the Codes Committee of the Senate. 

A proposal to amend the constitution so as to give to the 
people the right of appeal in criminal cases was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. 

Bills were introduced to make neglect or refusal to testify 
by defendant prejudicial against him, and to give the court more 
leeway in obtaining evidence to convict defendants of second 
or fourth offences. These bills, directed against the over- 
protection of criminals, were counterbalanced by bills for the 
aid of defendants, such as providing a fee of ^25 for counsel 
assigned by court to impecunious defendents charged with 
felony, and a provision to withdraw under certain specified 
conditions a plea of guilty to the commission of a felony. 

Some attempts at legislating for insane persons before 
conviction, or after commitment to an institution on a plea 
of not guilty because of insanity have also failed to go beyond 
committees. 

A bill to abolish capital punishment was sent to the Codes 
Committee of the Assembly. 

A bill estabhshing a children's court for children under 
16 years of age needing the care, treatment and protection 
of the State; defining juvenile dehnquency; making definite 
and certain the purposes, powers and jurisdiction of the 
children's court and extending it throughout the State, and 
revising and codifying under one title the laws pertaining 
thereto and to such children, was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and was still there at the end of 
the session. 

Attempts at administrative reorganization and centrali- 
zation either for purposes of efficiency or in accord with modern 
penological principles were marked by the introduction of 
several bills, of which the following are of particular interest: 

A bill providing for the appointment of three commissioners 
of prisons to succeed the present State Commission, at a salary 
of $5,000 a year, the new Commission to exercise all the powers 
conferred upon the State Board of Classification, the State 
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Probation Commission and the Board of Parole for State 
prisons was introduced by Mr. Madden in the Assembly and 
referred to the Penal Institutions Committee of the Assembly. 
This bill was opposed by the Prison Association. 

An even more radical proposal is contained in a bill in- 
troduced both in the Senate and the Assembly establishing 
three State workhouses for the imprisonment and employment 
of persons convicted of crimes or offenses, providing for the 
acquisition of lands and for the acquisition or erection of 
buildings therefor, for the abolition of certain county peni- 
tentiaries and appropriating $500,000 therefor. The work- 
houses to be under control of a Commission of State Work- 
houses of not less than three nor more than five members, 
to be appointed by the Governor. The bill was referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee in the Assembly and to 
the Finance Committee in the Senate. The Prison Association 
favored this bill. 

To reorganize the machinery of pardoning, a concurrent 
resolution proposing an amendment to section 5 of article 4 
of the State Constitution was introduced, creating a Court 
of Pardons, to consist of the Governor, Chief Judge and three 
judges of the Court of Appeals or a major part of them, annually 
designated by the Governor. The resolution was lost. 

A more local attempt was represented by a proposed bill 
to create a Children's Bureau for the City of New York, to 
consist of five directors and to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over violations of the compulsory education and child labor 
laws and of charges of juvenile delinquency and improper 
guardianship. The Prison Association did not favor this bill. 

Several bills were introduced in reference to the establishing 
of new institutions and abolishing of old ones. In addition 
to the bill referred to above in reference to State Workhouses 
a bill was introduced appropriating $io,coo for the selection 
of lands as sites for the New York State Custodial Asylum 
for Feeble-minded Male Delinquents, and for a place of 
detention and observation in connection therewith. The bill 
passed both houses but was vetoed by the Governor. The 
bill was introduced by the Prison Association. 

A bill to provide for a farm site, in order to remove the 
Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School and transform it on 
the cottage plan was disapproved by the Mayor; and a bill 
proposing to abolish entirely the same institution was referred 
to a Committee of the Senate. 
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Progress in the interest taken in criminological studies was 
indicated by two bills introduced into the Assembly, one 
providing that a professional criminologist, a physician and 
an attorney should constitute a Board of Criminal Examiners 
for every Court of Record having criminal jurisdiction, such 
board to report to the court its opinion as to the suitable 
classification and disposition of convicted persons. The other 
bill estabUshed a bureau under the State Board of Charities 
for the study of abnormal classes, especially of inmates in 
institutions for criminals, paupers and defectives. Both bills 
failed to get out of committee. 

Several phases of the treatment of convicted persons received 
attention in a number of unsuccessful bills. One bill would 
make commutation of sentence possible when the term of 
sentence is as low as one month; another provided for com- 
mutation of five days per month for road work on pubUc 
highways and regulated the hours for such work, A third 
bill provided for the possibility of remission of fine when such 
fine was imposed in addition to a term of imprisonment, in 
the case of a prisoner unable to pay fine, within certain limi- 
tations and conditions. 

The very important question of the compensation of prison- 
ers or relief of their families was touched upon in two bills. 
One, mtroduced by Assemblyman Gibbs, added a new section 
[85-a to the Prison Law and provided that every male prisoner 
in the State prison for a term exceeding a minimum of one 
year who has a wife or minor children dependent on him for 
support, or a dependent father or mother, shall be paid a 
minimum sum of $1 per day for this labor, such money to be 
paid to the dependent person. Another bill amending the 
same section was introduced by Assemblyman Madden, 
providing a compensation to the prisoner based upon the 
amount of work performed by him in excess of that per- 
formed for the State. For this the prisoner would receive 
a sum not exceeding $1 per day. 

Lastly, a very important bill dealing with prison employees 
Was introduced by Mr. Gathright, providing for a pension 
equal to one-half of their salary for all employees of the State 
Prison or State Reformatory who shall have served for twenty- 
five years. The bill passed both houses but was vetoed by 
the Governor. 
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THE TOUR OF THE PRUSSIAN PRISON COMMISSIONERS 

THE most important inspection tour of American cor- 
rectional institutions by a foreign commission in many 
years occurred in October and November, 1913, when 
four distinguished representatives of the Prussian government 
made a study, during seven weeks, of approximately fifty 
prisons, reformatories, juvenile institutions and courts in the 
eastern and central portion of the United States. The tour 
was official in nature, the four Prussian delegates being 
accredited representatives of their government. The party 
consisted of Privy Councillor Plaschke, Director of the Prison 
System under the jurisdiction of the Prussian Department 
of justice; Privy Councdlor Schlosser, Director of Preventive 
Treatment and of the Prison System under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior; Dr. H. W. Hiekmann, 
Director of the Central Prison of Werl; and Mr. Paul Remppis, 
Director of the State School for the Education of Neglected 
Children in Wabern. 

The Prison Association had the honor of being requested by 
the Prussian government not only to prepare the itinerary 
of the tour, but also to share in the tour by the presence of 
the General Secretary. The following schedule was planned 
by the Prison Association, approved by the Prussian Com- 
missioners and was carried out without a break by reason 
of delay or illness. The General Secretary of the Association 
accompanied the Commissioners during several weeks of the 
tour at the expense of the Prison Association. The itinerary 
of the tour follows: 

ITINERARY 

Saturday, Oct. 4th Arrived from Europe. Ninth Dis' 

trict Prison, New York City. 

Monday, Oct. 6th New York Juvenile Asylum, Dobbs 

Ferry; Jewish Protectory, Haw- 
thorn, N. Y. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7th New Jersey State Reformatory, Rah- 

way, N. J. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 8th. . . . City Prison, Manhattan. 

Thursday, Oct. 9th New York State Reformatory for 

Women, Bedford, N. Y. West- 
chester County Jail, White Plains, 

N. Y. 
Sunday, Oct. 1 2th Indianapolis. Annual meeting of 

America Prison Association. 

Monday, Oct. 13th Indianapolis. 

Tuesday, Oct- 14th State School for Boys, Plainfield; 

State School for Girls, Cleremont, 

Ind. 
Wednesday, Oct. 1 5th . . . Women's Prison, Indianapolis. 

County Jail, Indianapolis. 
Thursday, Oct. i6th .... Indiana State Reformatory, Jefferson- 

ville, Ind, 
Friday, October 17th Indiana State Prison, Michigan City, 

Ind. 
Saturday, Oct. 1 8th Cook County Jail, Chicago, III.; 

Bridewell, Chicago, III. 
Monday, Oct. 20th Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, 

Minn. 
Tuesday, Oct. 2ist Illinois State School for Boys, St. 

Charles, III.; Illinois State School 

for Girls, Geneva, 111. 
Wednesday, Oct. 22d. .. . Juvenile Court, Chicago, 111.; Muni- 
cipal Court, Chicago, III. 
Friday, Oct. 24th Correctional Farm, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Saturday, Oct. 25th Erie County Jail, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Monday, Oct. 27th Prison Farm, Guelph, Ontario, 

Canada, 

Tuesday, Oct, 28th Ottawa Parliament Buildings, 

Wednesday, Oct. 29th, . . Montreal, Canada, Children's Court; 

Provincial Jail, Bordeaux, Canada. 

Friday, Oct. 31st State Prison, Charlestown, Mass. 

Saturday, Nov. ist State School for Boys, Shirley, Mass.; 

State School for Girls, Lancaster, 

Mass. 
Monday, Nov. 3d State Reformatory, Concord, Mass.; 

State Reformatory Prison for 

Women, Sherborn, Mass. 
Tuesday, Nov. 4th The Berkshire Industrial Farm, 

Canaan, N. Y. 
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Wednesday, Nov. 5th. . . Great Meadow State Prison, Corn- 
stock, N. Y. 
Thursday, Nov. 6th Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, 

N. Y.; Albany Orphan Asylum 

Albany, N. Y. 
Friday, Nov. 7th State Industrial and Agricultural 

School, Industry, N. Y. 
Saturdaj', Nov. 8th New York State Reformatory, Elmira, 

N. Y. 
Sunday, Nov. 9th New York State Reformatory, Elmira, 

N. Y. 
Monday, Nov. loth George Junior Republic, Freeville, 

N. Y. 
Tuesday, Nov. nth Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Glen Mills School for Boys; 

State School for Girls, Darlington, 

Pa. 
Wednesday, Nov. I2th. . State Penitentiary, Baltimore, Md. 
Friday, Nov. 14th District of Columbia Workhouse, 

Occoquan, Va. 
Saturday, Nov. 15th.... National Training School for Boys, 

Washington, D. C. 
• Monday, Nov. 17th Catholic Protectory, Westchester, 

N. Y. C. 

Tuesday, Nov. i8th Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19th. . Children's Court, Manhattan. 

Friday, Nov. 21st Prison Association of New York. 

Saturday, Nov. 22d Sailed for England. 

Throughout the entire tour the hospitality of the repre- 
sentatives of the varied institutions visited was not only- 
abundant, but in many instances even lavish. Furthermore, 
every possible means was placed at the disposition of the 
Prussian Commissioners to inspect thoroughly the institutions. 
Special and general reports were provided, photographs were 
contributed in abundance, special facilities were planned in 
order that the trip might be hastened without loss of necessary 
information, and altogether, we are delighted to report that 
our American colleagues, without exception, distinguished 
themselves by their hospitality, consideration and generosity. 

The tour in general covered approximately 3,500 miles. 
Two of the Commissioners, Privy Councillor Plaschke and 
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Dr. Hiekmann> devoted their special interest to State prisons 
and reformatories. The other two commissioners, Messrs. 
Schlosser and Remppis, were especially interested in juvenile 
institutions and in the children's courts. It is a great pleasure 
for the Association to state that the Commissioners created 
a most favorable impression throughout the entire trip, were 
considerate in their inspections and " fitted into " the neces- 
sarily arduous and often trying task of covering a large amount 
of ground in a very short time. 

It is too early to state the general results of the tour either 
for Prussia or the United States. The Commissioners made 
it plain that they were on an official tour; that their lips were 
sealed as far as public utterances were concerned. They 
avoided interviews with the press. Confidentially they were 
willing in the case of individual institutions to express their 
opinions. Several strong impressions amounting to con- 
victions were the result of the trip upon the General Secretary 
of the Prison Association, which are herewith briefly sum- 
marized : 

I. The average county jail has come in for almost merciless 
condemnation. Amazement, coupled with a well restrained 
indignation, has been expressed by our German Colleagues 
that this country should tolerate under local and indifferent 
management, subject to the most variable poHtical influences, 
a system of short sentences passed in idleness and in the most 
promiscuous commingling of prisoners. These studious Ger- 
man minds have sought to find a well-grounded reason for 
the continuance of the local jails and have failed. These 
German delegates, often enthusiastic about our latest ex- 
periments, have stood aghast at the county jail and have asked 
■why we may expect any thoroughly successful results from 
our " universities of prison reform " when our jails continue 
to be such thorough schools of crime. 

From this condition (which, if it is any comfort to us to know 
it, is in general worse in many other states than in New York) 
has come a thoroughly defined feeling that in this country as 
in continental countries and in Great Britain, there should be 
a centralization of the administration of the correctional 
system, under the control of the State. The prophetic and 
pathetic words of Frederick H. Wines at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in Boston in 1911, will 
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continue to ring true, that the county jail as an institution 
for imprisonment and as a county-administered institution, 
must be abohshed. The county management of prisons 
seemed to the German Commissioners inherently wrong in 
that it provided for a short-term sheriff as chief executive, 
for jails without work, and for an all-day commingling of 
prisoners and frequently for the most indifferent classihcation 
of prisoners, as well as for the detention, often without suffi- 
cient separation, of prisoners awaiting trial and those convicted 
of crime. 

2. The German Commissioners often stood aghast also at 
the intrusion of politics into prison management. They have 
asked why wardens are appointed who have had no previous 
training in penology. They have asked whether there is any 
school in this country for the training of prison officials. 
They have called attention to the fact that in Prussia the 
man who heads the prison system of that State will inevitably 
have had from fifteen to twenty years of close connection with 
the administration of correctional institutions. They have 
congratulated us not a few times upon the excellent results 
which men and women have achieved in the executive manage- 
ment of correctional institutions to which they have been 
suddenly appointed from business life. But nevertheless they 
have seen, as we Americans see even more clearly, the noxious 
political influences which frequently penetrate our correctional 
system. 

As for the State of New York, these statements raise again 
the question whether the time has not come to consider on 
the one hand the centralization of our correctional systems in 
the hands of the State, and on the other, whether the time 
has not come when our institutions, that is to say, pr sons, 
reformatories and the present county institutions, should not 
become State institutions under boards of managers. This 
question has been raised in connection with the State prisons 
by members of the State Board of Charities, and its discussion 
is a matter of fundamental importance. Strong efforts have 
been made for a number of years by the Prison Commission to 
obtain the passage of a bill providing for the taking over of 
the county penitentiaries of New York, Albany, Onondaga, 
Monroe and Erie by the State and for their transformation 
into State district workhouses, either on their present sites 
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or on relatively large farming areas. The State should simi- 
larly face the question whether the experience of the State 
reformatories for men and for women in this State has not 
suggested by this time that the State prisons also should Be 
under the management of one or more boards of managers, 
with the appointment by that board of managers of the super- 
intendent or wardens of the several institutions, such boards 
of managers to be unpaid and to be appointed in the same 
general manner as are appointed the managers of the reform- 
atory mstitutions and the reform schools of the State. 

3. The indeterminate sentence has been, ever since the 
founding of Elmira Reformatory, a matter of extended dis- 
cussion m European countries. In succeeding International 
Prison Congresses, in intervals of five years, up to 1910, the 
indeterminate sentence has been one of the centers of dis- 
cussion. Finally at Washington, three years ago, the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, partly under the influence of a large 
American group, passed resolutions advocating the establish- 
ment of the indeterminate sentence, with the provision that 
it should be accompanied by a proper parole board or court 
composed preferably of a judge, a lawyer and a physician. 
This resolution was regarded as a victory for the American 
principle of the indeterminate sentence. 

The German Commissioners focused their attention upon 
the theory and practice of the indeterminate sentence in this 
country rather more than any other American feature of our 
correctional system. As in the past, so now it has been found 
that American correctional institutions are not yet prepared 
to present comprehensive and thorough statistics as to the 
result of parole. This fact, however, has not seemed to weigh 
so strongly as a disadvantage as has been the case in former 
visits of European representatives. The fundamental criticism 
of the German commissioners has been directed, not against 
the indeterminate sentence, but against the various methods 
by which the parole boards in the several states are constituted. 
Our German friends without exception regard the question of 
the release of a prisoner on parole as of the highest importance, 
and they are unanimous in the belief that such relief should 
be through the medium of what might be called a parole court, 
composed not of members of the board of managers of the 
institution, nor of persons appointed or elected who can give 
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but a portion of their time, but a court composed preferably 
of a judge of high degree, a lawyer highly representative in 
his profession, and a physician who shall be a specialist in 
mental diseases as well as in surgery or medicine. They 
believe that this court should be appointed by the chief 
executive, that it should be well salaried, and that it should 
give its entire time to its duties. It seems further necessary 
that such a court should be very largely judicial and that 
it should have an adequate corps of officers, including an 
executive secretary, and that there should come before such 
a court all documents, even to the minutest details, concerning 
the life of the prisoner since his commitment and also the 
necessary facts relating to his previous life on the outside. 
This court should be in large measure a second trial court, 
in which the prisoner should fee! that he were receiving a 
fair and most careful consideration. There should be coupled 
with the parole court a department for the adequate super- 
vision of prisoners on parole. On the board of the parole 
court should not be represented any officials of the prison 
or any persons connected with the administration of the 
prisons from which the prisoners come who are brought before 
the court. 

Under such conditions, our German friends, representing 
in administrative capacity the highest offices in this branch 
of the Prussian government, would accept, I think, the general 
principle of the indeterminate sentence, which in this country 
we have come to feel is probably the cornerstone of our cor- 
rectional system. 

4. We turn now to certain parts of our correctional system 
of which we are very justly proud and which have excited the 
great interest and often the real enthusiasm of our foreign 
inspectors. Our juvenile courts have appealed particularly to 
those representatives who have charge of the administration of 
reform schools in Prussia, not only by the absence of red 
tape and by the quick and fair disposition of the succeeding 
cases, but also on account of the variety of institutional and 
extra-institutional facilities offered the children's court in the 
disposition of its cases. As an example, the German repre- 
sentatives found that there iie within the province of the 
juvenile court for the purpose of distribution the following 
organizations and institutions: Probation, house of detention. 
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parental schools, denominational and State reform schools, 
a sequence which admits of cumulative treatment that is 
without comparison in any other country. Our visitors 
have been greatly interested also in the development of the 
so-called honor system in our prisons, particularly at Great 
Meadow, New York, and at Guelph, Ontario. They have 
admired and envied many of our juvenile institutions such 
as Industry, the Juvenile Asylum, and the Jewish Protectory 
in New York State. They have been duly impressed with the 
educational and industrial system at Elmira and the incom- 
parable military drill of that institution. The Berkshire 
Industrial Farm in this State has appealed to them as a 
sympathetic development with relatively small means of the 
right idea of juvenile correctional instruction. 

Everywhere they have found the American relatively 
munificent in his State legislation and in his gifts to our cor- 
rectional institutions. Sometimes we have seemed extrava- 
gant. Sometimes they have raised the question whether our 
buildings are not too ornate. Everywhere in the two score 
or more institutions which they have visited, they have been 
received with the most sincere and abundant hospitality, 
which made the entire tour a matter of pride to the American 
representative. 

5. And furthermore. Wherever our German colleagues 
have gone, they have again and again been impressed with the 
unparalleled cooperation of private initiative and pubUc 
administration. They have seen munificent private insti- 
tutions for the care of delinquent children; they have seen 
representatives of boards of managers giving abundant time 
day after day to the administrative problems of the insti- 
tutions which the State has asked them to supervise and 
control. They have seen in city after city business men 
lay down their work and furnish not only their automobiles, 
but their time and their houses, to make the tour of our 
German colleagues more profitable. They have seen in the 
public press a keen interest of the people in all that relates 
to the social betterment side of the administration of the 
State and its political subdivisions. They have passed through, 
at some distance, the recent striking pohtical developments 
in the State of New York, and always they have come back 
to the statement that the welfare of the United States, at 
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at least in connection with its correctional and charitable 
activities, depends upon the development of public opinion 
and accurate information. In short, the processes of the 
education of the people have seemed the greatest revelation 
of all to our German friends. They have visited our State 
Education Building at Albany and seen our methods of pro- 
viding for the readers of the State, both at Albany and in 
the remotest hamlet through the distribution of travelling 
libraries. They have read our popular magazmes and our 
press. They have watched the frenzied political campaign 
in our chief city. They came to understand at Hull House 
in Chicago that cardinal principle of the settlement movement, 
which is more and more permeating our correctional insti- 
tutions, that the institution is there, not so much to better the 
visitor or the inmate, as it is there to give to the visitor or the 
inmate an opportunity to find himself, to reach a higher expres- 
sion of himself than has previously been possible. 



The official report of the Commissioners' tour will be 
requested of the Prussian government by the United States 
government. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



THE COUNTY JAIL 

THIS is the story of the county jail — the worst institu- 
tion, generally speaking, in our correctional system. 
The county jail is not easy to understand. It is not 
under State control, although under State supervision. It 
serves both as a detention prison for those awaiting trial, and 
as a prison for convicted offenders. It is under county manage- 
ment, changes its officials frequently and but rarely comes 
under the administration of any one versed in penological 
principles. 

For a century the county jail has been developing inherently 
wrong and dangerous conditions. Today, although in our 
own State it has sustained many improvements architecturally 
and in relation to administration, thanks largely to the Prison 
Commission of this State, the county jail is in most instances 
inevitably a school of crime. The Prison Association believes 
unqualifiedly that the county jail, in its present form and 
management, should be abolished. 

What is a county jail.' How many are there in the State? 
What is their purpose? What do they accomplish? 

These are some of the questions to be answered in this 
chapter. The county jail is, in short, the great sieve, or 
rather a collection of over sixty smaller sieves through which 
the criminal population passes in large measure on its way 
to other correctional institutions, or during the period of 
serving sentence. It is also the great sieve through which 
pass those thousands who are accused of serious crime and 
who are held for the action of the grand jury, or who are 
awaiting trial for the crime for which the grand jury has 
indicted them. 

Each county has its county jail under the administration 
of the sheriff of the county, except New York City, where the 
institutions corresponding to the county jails .of other counties 
are under the Department of Correction. Richmond county, 
in Greater New York, has still a county jail. The county 
jail is a county institution. The sheriff is elected for three 
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years; he generally knows little about modern prison adminis- 
tration; the jail is only one of his responsibilities and frequently 
in his opinion, a disagreeable one. The under-officials of 
the jail are frequently changing, or if retained, are only too 
often men rendered indifferent by long service in an unre- 
formative institution. The county's taxpayers are often 
unwilhng to expend considerable sums upon improvements, 
and furthermore, the jail population, made up largely of 
pubhc drunkards, vagrants and persons charged with dis- 
orderly conduct, are not objects of special sympathy to the 
hard-working taxpayer, particularly in the rural communities. 

So from these angles and many others the pressure brought 
to bear on the county jail is not toward progress and modern 
methods. Under the circumstances. New York State is per- 
haps to be congratulated that its county jails are in general 
as good as they are, yet there are so many factors in the county 
jail problem that are inherently wrong, as will be seen by the 
following pages of inspections, that the Prison Association 
has this year concentrated its attention especially on this 
county problem. 

To become clearly familiar with the main features of the 
average county jail, let us follow in imagination an inspector 
of the Prison Association as he makes his official rounds through 
one of these jails. He arrives in a small county seat, and 
walks from the train to the courthouse. The jail is generally 
immediately adjoining the county courthouse, because 
prisoners awaiting trial are generally, for convenience, lodged 
near the courtrooms. The jail is usually in the county 
seat, because the county courthouse is there. In some counties 
there are two jails, as in Orange county — one at Goshen 
and one at Newburg. In such a case the sheriff lives in 
quarters contiguous to one jail and the under sheriff adminis- 
ters the jail of lesser importance. 

As the inspector approaches the jail, he observes among 
other things the outside condition of the building, whether 
the building is painted, whether the roof is in good condition, 
whether the lawns and other approaches to the jail are well 
kept, and whether the prisoners are working outside the jail. 
It is also an important question whether the jail is well pro- 
tected from fire in the case of adjoining buildings. Frequently 
the inspector finds the sheriff's quarters of wood and that 
the only exit from the jail is through the sheriff's quarters- 
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In such cases a strong recommendation is made by the Prison 
Association that the jail be provided with an additional exit. 

In the typical jail the sheriff resides in a building immedi- 
ately adjoining the jail. His rooms are fairly comfortable, 
though his quarters are seldom lavish; he receives his heat 
and light from the jail. He has no definite working hours, 
but may be called upon at any hour of the day or night for 
any of his numerous duties. He may be directly in charge 
of the jail, or he may have an under sheriff or a jailer in charge. 

The inspector knows practically by heart paragraph 91 
of Chapter 16, of the Laws of 1909, and Chapter H of the 
ConsoHdated Laws, which are substantially to this effect: 

" Each county jail shall contain a sufficient number of rooms 
for the confinement of persons committed on criminal processes, 
or detention for trial, or examination as witnesses in a criminal 
case. These persons shall be detained separately from prisoners 
under sentence. There shall be a sufficient number of rooms 
for the separate confinement of persons committed on civil 
processes. There shall be a sufficient number of rooms for 
the solitary confinement of prisoners under sentence," 

Moreover, Section No. 92 adds that persons in custody on 
civil process or committed for contempt or detained as witnesses 
shall not be put or kept in the same room with persons detained 
for trial or examination upon a criminal charge or with con- 
victs under sentence. Persons detained for trial or examination 
upon a criminal charge shall not be put or kept in the same 
room with convicts under sentence. Minors shall not be put 
or kept in the same room with adult prisoners. Women are 
to be separated from men, and in the case of civil processes or 
detention as witnesses, shall not be put or kept in the same room 
with a man, except her husband, and then in a room in which 
there are no other prisoners. 

There is another section. No. 486 of the Penal Law, which 
provides that " no child under restraint or conviction, who is 
actually or apparently under the age of 16 years, shall be placed 
in any prison or place of confinement, or in any courtroom 
or in any vehicle for transportation, in company with adults 
charged with or convicted of crime." 

This requires of the county jail a somewhat complicated 
system of classification which, however, is not so complicated 
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that it cannot be well worked out in the modern jails. To 
satisfy the legal requirements, a county jail must have the 
following divisions: 

r . . , . Civil prisoners and witnesses. . . . Male adults. 

2. . . . Civil prisoners and witnesses. . . . Male minors 16-21. 

3 . . . . Civil prisoners and witnesses. . . . Female adults. 

4. . . . Civil prisoners and witnesses. . . . Female minors. 

5. . . . Prisoners held for trial or exami- 

nation Male adults. 

6. . . . Prisoners held for trial or exami- 

nation Male minors 16-21. 

7. . . . Prisoners held for trial or exami- 

nation Female adults. 

8 Prisoners held for trial or exami- 
nation Female minors. 

9. . . . Prisoners under sentence Male adults. 

10. . . . Prisoners under sentence Male minors 16-21. 

II.... Prisoners under sentence Female adults. 

12. . . . Prisoners under sentence Female minors 16-21. 

Let us now in imagination approach the sheriff. If it is a 
new sheriff or a new inspector, two facts are conveyed by the 
inspector : 

First, that the Prison Association is in duty bound by law to 
inspect the correctional inspections of the State and to that end, 
in order that an adequate report may he made to the Legislature, 
it is vested with large powers of inspection and investigation. 

Secondly, that the main purpose of the Prison Association, 
in its inspections, is to cooperate with the proper authorities 
in establishing good administration and good conditions in the 
correctional institutions of the State. The sheriff is informed 
that the Prison Association is reluctant to act other than in 
close cooperation; that our recommendations regarding the 
jail will be made in a friendly spirit; that only in case the 
recommendations are not carried out will the Prison Associa- 
tion feel it is obliged to find channels of publicity for its 
recommendations. And it is a pleasure to state that our 
inspectors are in general cordially greeted by the sheriffs, 
who profess a desire to follow the recommendations so far 
as they can. Frequently they state their inability to convince 
the board of supervisors of the count}', who are the appro- 
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priating body, of the necessity of improvements. The 
inspector answers the sheriffs at this point that the Associa- 
tion will take up the matter with the board of supervisors 
and will urge the needed appropriations. 

The big keys of the jail are then taken and we pass from 
the office into the jail. The customary construction in this 
State is the so-called cellblock. Imagine two horizontal 
rows of from five to ten cells, placed back to back. Imagine, 
further, several tiers of such cells. In each cell there is a 
door facing the outside. Imagine, then, built over this large 
block of cells, the enclosing walls and a roof. Between the 
cellblock and the sidewalls of the building we find a corridor 
from four to eight feet wide. Very frequently each floor 
has its corridor, the floor being thus extended from the block 
to the outside wall. Then between the rows of cells, which 
are practically back to back, there is a narrow corridor called 
the "utility corridor," perhaps four or five feet wide. This 
corridor contains plumbing, wires and ventilarion for the 
cellblock and for the building. 

As you step with the inspector into the side corridor on the 
ground floor, you find on one side high and frequent windows 
giving good light, and on the other side a grating extending 
the entire length of the corridor and composed of vertical 
steel bars. This divides the corridor practically into two 
corridors, an outside corridor next the windows and wall 
for the use of the prison officials, and a second corridor between 
the outside corridor and the cells for the use of the prisoners. 
We will call the first corridor the officers' corridor, and the 
second corridor, the prisoners' corridor. These corridors vary 
in width. The officers' corridor may be from three to six 
feet and the prisoners' corridor from three to eight feet wide. 
The prisoners' corridor is usually secured by a gate that 
cuts off^ any possible communication with the officers' corridor. 

And right here we find one of the fundamental errors in 
jail administration, caused by this form of jail construction. 
County jails are called schools of crime, largely because of 
the comminghng of prisoners. This commingling, forced 
upon prisoners, results in demorahzation, frequently in 
debauchery and practically always in serious moral evils. 
It is a frequent saying among prisoners that nobody can go 
through some weeks of compulsory detention in a county jail 
without being seriously affected, morally, mentally and physi- 
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cally. No prisoner can have a reasonable amount of privacy 
in such institutions. 

As we stand in the officers' corridor, we see the prisoners 
in the inner corridor marching up and down, chafing at their 
restraint, or sluggish in their indifference, and inevitably 
there is suggested to us the comparison with the animals 
behind the gratings of a menagerie. Indeed, certain opponents 
of this style of jail construction call it the " zoo system " of 
cells. 

We are making our inspection at ten o'clock in the morning. 
We ask where the prisoners are, how they are employed and 
what they have done so far, and we find that except for several 
trusties, who are making a brave show since we entered the 
building of washing the concrete floor of the corridors, and 
aside from several other prisoners preparing the dinner in 
the kitchen in the basement of the sheriff's house and perhaps 
one or two other prisoners, who are cutting the lawns or 
" picking up around the place," the prisoners are absolutely 
idle. Up and down, up and down, they walk in the inner 
corridor. In some jails we find the sheriffs allow card playing. 
In other jails the playing of cards is prohibited, but there is 
no restraint upon conversation, often worse than games. 

The inspector asks the sheriff to open the gate of the inner 
corridor, and we move among the prisoners in our examina- 
tion of the cells. We find that the cells in the row are each 
about eight feet long, six feet wide and eight feet high. Here 
again we are struck with the abnormal condition of prison life, 
for the cells are of steel construction, just a steel box in fact, 
with a concrete floor and a barred steel gate about two feet 
six inches wide and six and a half feet high, which, not being 
solid, but composed of vertical and horizontal steel bars, 
admits light and air during the day. We see in some jails that 
an electric bulb in the cell will supplement this light in the 
day time (in case the county is not too economical with its 
light) and of course during the evening until locking-up time, 
which is generally between eight and nine o'clock. Generally 
the electric bulbs are in the prisoners' or officers' corridors. 

The imaginary visitor now exclaims: "You don't mean 
to say that you put two men in this small cell, yet here are 
two beds!" 

The sheriff shrugs his shoulders and says: "I know they 
say it is wrong, but what are you going to do when you try to 
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follow the classification made by law and when you have more 
prisoners than cells?" Certainly here is a question hard to 
answer, except that only too often the inspector finds on 
careful examination that there are many vacant cells in the 
second or third tier which could be used to avoid this dupli- 
cating if the sheriff were more ingenious in his classification. 
One of the good results of the frequent inspection of county 
jails is that the unnecessary crowding of men in cells has been 
reduced. 

The Prison Association for years has declaimed against the 
doubhng-up of prisoners. It is absolutely wrong morally, 
and from a sanitary standpoint thoroughly unwise. The 
two steel bunks, suspended by hinges and chains from the 
steel wall of the cell, are folded up against the wall during the 
day. At night they are lowered. In the cell is also a set 
basin with running water, and in one corner of the room a 
water-closet with flush; perhaps a board suspended on hinges 
serves as a table. The plumbing for the washstand and closet 
extends through the back of the cell into the utility corridor. 
The utiUty corridor is generally locked at both ends and 
entered only for cleaning or for repairing purposes. As the 
inspector makes his rounds, he will have each of the corridor 
doors opened and he will step inside, not only to detect foul 
sewage odors, but also to see that the utility corridor is not 
used as a dumping place for papers and other refuse. 

And now we notice the method of the inspector. He has 
broken his general rule for a moment to show us the inner 
corridor and the interior of the cell. But now he continues 
his inspection, and we move very hastily through the whole 
building. He explains to us that he wishes to see the entire 
jail, at least in a cursory manner, before any changes may have 
been made in cleaning up or in removing conditions that would 
be subject to an adverse report. So we move rapidly through 
the several tiers and through the other parts of the jail, return- 
ing then to the first floor where a more careful mspection is 
begun. 

We find that the first floor contams prisoners awaiting the 
action of the grand jury or awaiting trial; the second floor, 
sentenced prisoners with terms extending up to one year; 
the third floor contains the overflow from the second floor 
in one section and the female department in the other section. 
Or, very likely, on the third floor we find one section devoted 
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to the juveniles and one section to the women. We find at 
the end of the prisoners' corridor on each floor a shower-bath. 
Generally it is open to the prisoners at least daily; frequently 
all the time. 

This typical jail we are visiting is one of the best in the 
State and the sheriff is apparently an efficient and conscientious 
man. He tries to obey the law, but we find often that he 
does not know cleariy what the law is. He has no complete 
book of instructions as to jail management or he has lost 
the book containing the laws relating to administration. But 
he seems to have a real desire to mitigate the unfortunate 
condition of his prisoners who often wait for many months 
to be tried, or to be released from enforced idleness. 

As we move through the building, we ask the jailer as to 
his daily routine. A few of the prisoners, we find, get up 
at 6:30 in the morning and prepare the breakfast in the jail 
kitchen. The breakfast consists of potatoes, bread and coffee. 
At seven o'clock the prisoners come down into a hallway 
adjoining the kitchen and eat their meal together at the 
common table. For the " court prisoners " (this term includes 
those awaiting the action of the grand jury and those awaiting 
trial) the food is taken to the cells. 

We interrupt with the question : " Why make the dis- 
tinction between the convicted prisoners and unconvicted 
prisoners?" The sheriff answers quickly: " Convicted prisoners 
here are short-term prisoners and have committed crimes 
not very serious in their nature. There are a good many 
inebriates and vagrants in the group. We are not afraid of 
them, but among the prisoners held for the grand jury are 
many accused of very serious crimes, even murder. Some 
of them are desperate persons and would take all sorts of 
chances to get away, so we do not let them come together 
at the table." 

By 7:30 breakfast is over. A small squad of sentenced 
prisoners begins to sweep and mop up the floors and prepare 
the dinner. The rest of the prisoners remain, not in their 
cells, but in the corridor leading to their cells. They read 
old magazines, or books if the prison has a fibrary, or news- 
papers that have found their way in, or they turn to card- 
playing. They have no money, so matches will serve. Over 
the cards or in separate groups the time is spent in relating 
" past performances." John Smith tells about his latest 
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" trick "; he has done many in his day. He has an attentive 
listener, a boy of eighteen, who has been "caught right" 
in his first attempt. The boy is now getting pointers how 
to avoid being caught the next time, or how to work a bigger 
game. John Smith himself learned some years ago much of 
his trade in a jail of a neighboring county, which is quite 
differently built, for there all of the cells open into a general 
interior pit. In that county jail which John Smith tells 
about, the prisoners were not restricted to groups of eight 
or ten; there were thirty or forty together around a friendly 
long table intended for a dinner table but used at other hours 
for recreation, card games and " experience meetings." Gray 
haired, wrinkled, whiskey-branded drunks had most to say, 
and the boys were the most ardent listeners. 

But to return to our daily routine in the jail we are inspecting. 
Dinner time is approaching. Sentenced prisoners, who have 
the privilege of cleanmg the jail or the sheriff's residence or 
of mowmg the lawn, are commg back into their corridors. 
The court prisoners are looking forward to dinner as a break 
in the monotony. They have not much appetite, for they 
have had no outdoor air, nor have they had a chance to do 
any work. They complam to the jail physician of constipa- 
tion, and they receive pills as a substitute for fresh air and 
outside exercise. Here again we run across a fundamental 
objection to the present method of administering county 
jails. It is no exaggeration to state that in many a jail neither 
the convicted prisoners nor those held for the grand jury 
get out into the fresh air for months at a time. Many of 
the jails are built in the cities or towns, and the buildings 
adjoin other buildings quite closely. No jail yard has been 
provided, no jail walls to prevent escape, and there has grown 
up through the years the tradition that it is unsafe to let the 
prisoners out, and particularly unsafe to expose the court 
prisoners to the chance of escape. This is a degree of cruelty 
which few people in the State realize as existing in the county 
jails. When to this absolute restriction of exercise in the open 
air are added the physically outrageous conditions of an old 
jail, a basement floor and a damp day, the results are heart- 
rending. Yet such conditions exist in spite of protests, both 
public and private. 

But to return to our typical jail. The dinner is served. 
Tin plates and cups are gradually being replaced in this jail 
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by crockery, for tinware is too often rusty ware. Good food 
on rusty ware is unpalatable. The dinner consists of vegetable 
soup with beef in it, potatoes, bread and tea. Sentenced 
prisoners again eat at the table, and the court prisoners in 
their cells. Some of the court prisoners are not in; the sherifF 
has taken some of them, charged with offences, to the judge, 
or, should the grand jury or county court be in session, some of 
the prisoners may have been taken to the courthouse in the 
company of the sheriff or of an under sheriff. There is some 
disorder now in the jail, because the sheriff is away in court. 
The under sheriff is out making an arrest, and the one jailer 
with the sheriff's wife must " run the whole place." 

Dinner is over. The kitchen squad washes the dishes 
and puts them away. Most of the cleaning has now been 
done. Absolutely nothing is on the jail program until supper, 
except idleness. The story of the morning is repeated. Day 
by day and week by week the prisoners go through the same 
monotonous program. Any intelligent person can draw his 
own inferences as to the beneficent results of such treatment. 
Here are prisoners charged with crime or convicted of crime. 
They have offended against the laws of the State. Why 
should they not be under the control of the State in State 
institutions? Why should it be left to a county to devise 
its own general plan of dealing with convicted and uncon- 
victed prisoners.^ And why, above all things else, should 
such a miserably injurious plan be allowed to continue for 
the further demoralization and debauchery of men and women, 
young and old.^ Why, with supereme indifference, allow these 
conditions to continue, and with enthusiastic support build 
new State prisons and make larger appropriations for reforma- 
tories and special institutions to receive the product of such 
perverse institutions as the county jail ? 

So during the afternoon there is hardly any work except 
for the sheriff and his assistants. While part of his population 
is safe in the cells, some of the sentenced prisoners roam the 
jail at liberty as trusties. The sheriff is serving papers, 
collecting debts, appearing as witness, or purchasing material 
for the jail. The working day is over by four o'clock. The 
supper, consisting of only bread and coffee and perhaps some 
beans, is served about five. After supper all the prisoners 
are locked in their cells. The same dismal monotony con- 
tinues. Some of the prisoners read books or magazines but 
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these are relatively few. The Prison Association has furnished 
to this jail a library of fifty books, the gift of a philanthropic 
young woman. But the inspector has found that the books 
are in the library of the sherifTs office, and the paper covers 
over the permanent bindings do not show that the books have 
been frequently distributed in the jail. In the jail library, 
religious treatises of twenty or thirty years ago abound. 
There are a good many old magazines. 

During the evening the prisoners smoke and hold chats 
with each other in the corridor or from the different cells. 
There is a little singing, some yelling, occasional profanity, 
mixed perhaps with the incoherent sounds of an insane prisoner 
or from some one going through the stages of delirium tremens. 
At 8 or 9 o'clock the lights are turned out. The night guard 
or night sheriff makes his rounds, tests the locks and then 
leaves the cellblock; in our jail there is a watchman's attach- 
ment on each floor and the watchman must make his rounds 
at least once an hour. 

And the next day for the prisoners is the same and the 
next day the same again. On Sunday services are held, 
not every Sunday, but once in two or three weeks. In some 
jails hardly any services are held for months. The sentenced 
prisoners, that is to say, the short termers come and go; 
some of them for three days, some five days, some ten days 
some thirty days or more. The court prisoners change much 
more slowly, but their change means less, for they are shut 
away from communication with the rest of the jail and they 
affect the daily routine but little. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 



TREASURER'S REPORT 



FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1913. 



SCHEDULE '■ A " 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities at Date of September 
30, 1913. 

Cask: ASSETS. 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank: 

Treasurer's Fund $1 ,807 25 

Due Union Trust Company (Asst. 

Sec. Fund) 3 70 

$1,810 95 

Bank of the Metropolis: 

General Secretary's Fund ?gi 36 

Petty cash. General Secretarj^'s Fund 177 62 

Sundry debtors {cask items): 

General Secretary's Fund 107 56 

336 54 

United States Trust Company: 

Endowment Fund $3 , 263 74 

Due Mechanics and Metals National 

Bank (Treasurer's Fund). i? 23 

—— 3-28097 

New York Life Insurance and Trust 

Company: 

Reserve Fund j!2,965 50 

Due Mechanics and Metals National 

Bank (Treasurer's Fund) 22 28 

2,987 78 
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Union Trust Company: 

Mary H. Brush Fund $500 00 

Due Mechanics and Metals National 

Bank (Treasurer's Fund) S 00 

$505 00 

Assistant Secretaries' Fund $1,593 88 

Due Bank of the Metropolis (General 

Secretary's Fund) 10 69 

1,604 S7 

Total cash $10,525 81 

Investments (at cost): 

Endowment Fund $65 , 767 50 

Mary H. Brush Fund 2,500 00 

Samuel M. Jackson Library Fund. .. 2,500 00 

70,767 SO 

Real estate (at cost): 

House and lot, 135 East 15th street.. 22,500 00 

Due from reformatories: 
New York State: 

Elmira $75 00 

Napanoch 25 00 

100 00 

InUresl accrued: 

Investments i , 278 02 

Prepaid expenses: 

Insurance premiums 32 27 

Total assets $105,203 60 

LIABILITIES. 

Special donations $158 14 

Funds held in trust 2 50 

Expenses, due or accrued 1,225 25 

Capital: 

Endowment Fund $69,031 24 

Reserve Fund 2.965 50 

Mary H. Brush Fund 3 ,000 00 
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Samuel M. Jackson Library Fund $2 , 500 00 

Assistant Secretaries' Fund i fS97 S8 

Samuel M. Jackson Library Income 

Fund 49 69 

Russell Sage Foundation 211 

Capital account 24.671 49 



- $103,817 61 
Total liabilities $105 , 203 60 



SCHEDULE "B" 

Receipts and Expenditures for the Year Ending September 

30, 1913- 

CURRENT FUNDS. 

Balance, September 30, 1912: 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
Bank of the Metropolis 



Petty cash . . 

Sundry debtors (cash items). . 



Reformaiories: 

New York State, Elmira . 
Napanoch 



Funds held in trust. 
Refunds 



$709 59 

752 07 
119 52 

53 88 



$1,635 o^ 



receipts. 
Donations: 

General $20,711 76 

Special relief 609 42 

General relief 367 78 



InUreit: 

Investments $3 ,032 50 

Bank balances 288 46 



$900 00 

300 00 



3,320 96 



1,200 00 
26 50 

34 SO 
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EXPENDITURES. 

special donations for relief ?739 S8 

Russell Sage Foundation 79 83 

Funds held in trust 27 85 

Exchange on cheques 8 41 

General secretary's bureau: 

Salaries $10,127 76 

Printing and stationery 1.471 94 

Postage 1 .386 69 

Transportation, hotels and carfares. . . 396 00 

Telegrams, telephone and messages. . . 286 70 

Furniture and fixtures 163 14 

Office supplies 154 66 

Sundries 136 64 

Library . 1 3 1 97 

Newspapers and periodicals 117 24 

Conferences, membership and organi- 
zation 71 92 

Delivering reports 39 '7 

Photos and films {mainly half-tones for 

appeals) 34 90 

Express and cartage 34 29 

Expenses of mass meeting '9 9' 

Prison Sunday 425 

Publicity 3 00 

House: 

Repairs $624 43 

Salaries 397 67 

Light 221 65 

Fuel 165 25 

Supplies 1 52 89 

Labor 29 25 

Water 28 70 

Insurance 1200 

Parole bureau: 

Salaries $1)295 '8 

Transportation, agents' expenses and 

carfares 138 50 

Sundries 7 24 



$855 67 



14,586 18 



1,631 84 
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Probation bureau: 

Salaries $3 ,423 95 

Transportation, agents' expenses and 

carfares 198 82 

Relief (see also first item under expendi- 
tures) : 

Food and meals $1 1S52 $6 

Rent, board and lodgings 886 15 

Salaries 630 c» 

Labor for and by applicants 244 00 

Transportation and carfares 118 44 

Sundries 43 45 

Loans SO SO 

Goods from pawn 20 CX> 

Clothing 13 32 

Agency fees 9 00 

■ Medical and surgical 5 75 

Telegrams 2 44 



$1,807 25 

Bank of the Metropolis Si 3^ 

United States Trust Company (subject 

to transfer) '7 23 

New York Life Insurance and Trust 

Company (subject to transfer) zz 28 

Union Trust Company (subject to 

transfer) 

Petty cash 

Sundry debtors (cash items). . , 



$3,622 77 



Balance, September 30, 1913: 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. Si, 810 95 
Due Union Trust Company (subject to 

transfer) 3 70 



3.S7S 6* 
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SCHEDULE "C" 

iSTMENTS AT DaTE OF SEPTEMBER 30, igij- 
ENDOWMENT FUND, 

Rate In te rest Valuation Interest 

INVESTMENTS. % due. at cost. accrued. 

Bonds: 

5 C. R. I. & P. Railway. 4 Jan. & July $4,823 75 $50 00 
, S C. & N. W. Railway . . 4 May&Nov. 4,94375 8333 

Bonds and mortgages: 

4J May &Nov. 42, OCX) 00 787 jo 

— _ — — 4J May & Nov. 12,000 00 225 00 

4§ Apr, & Oct. 2,000 00 45 00 



^S.767 50 ^1,190 83 

MARY H. BRUSH FUND. 

Bond and mortgage: 

4J June & Dec. 2,500 00 37 50 

SAMUEL M. JACKSON LIBRARY FUND. 

Bond and mortgage: 

(acquired 

April 22, 1913) 4i Apr. & Oct. 2,500 00 49 69 



$70,767 50 $1,278 02 



SCHEDULE " D " 

Condition of the Various Funds at September 30, 1913. 
statement of the endowment fund. 

Balance at credit of fund, September 30, 1912 $66,031 24 

Received from donors 3 ,000 00 

Interest received from United States Trust Company.. 164 59 

$69,195 83 
Interest transferred to treasurer's fund... $'47 36 

Interest subject to transfer to treasurer's 

fund 17 23 

— 164 59 
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Balance, September 30, 1913: 
On dep>osit in United States Trust 

Company $3,263 74 

Invested, per Schedule " C " 6s>767 SO 

$69,031 24 

STATEMENT OF THE RESERVE FUND, 

Balance at credit of fund, September 30, 1912 I2.96S 5° 

Interest received from New York Life Insurance and 

Trust Company iil 37 

S3 ,076 87 
Interest transferred to treasurer's fund... $89 09 

Interest subject to transfer to treasurer's 

fund 22 28 

Ill 37 

Balance, September 30, 1913, on deposit in New York 

Life Insurance and Trust Company $2,965 50 



STATEMENT OF THE MARY H. BRUSH FUND. 

Balance at credit of fund, September 30, 191 2 $3>ooo 00 

Interest received from Union Trust Company 12 50 

$3,012 so 
Interest transferred to treasurer's fund ... $7 S° 

Interest subject to transfer to treasurer's 

fund 5 00 

12 50 

Balance, September 30, 1913: 
On deposit in Union Trust Company. . $500 00 

Invested per Schedule " C " 2 , 500 00 

$3,000 00 



STATEMENT OF THE SAMUEL M. JACKSON LIBRARY FUND. 

Received from donor $2,500 oo 

Balance, September 30, 1913: 
Invested per Schedule " C" $2,500 00 
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STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES* FUND. 

Received from donors $2, 800 00 

Interest received from Union Trust Company 18 96 

$2,818 96 
Expenditures 1,221 38 

Balance, September 30, 1913: 
On deposit in Union Trust Company. . $1 ,604 57 
Of which due to treasurer's fund (sub- 
ject to transfer) 10 69 

$i,S93 88 
Amount due from treasurer's fund (sub- 
ject to transfer) 3 70 

*i.597 58 



STATEMENT OF THE SAMUEL M. JACKSON LIBRARY INCOME FUND, 

Interest receivable from investment of the Samuel M, 
Jackson Library Fund investment due October i, 
1913 $49 69 



STATEMENT OF THE FUND FROM RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 

Balance at credit of fund September 30, 1912 $81 94 

Expenditures 79 83 



Balance, September 30, 1913, on deposit in Bank 
of the Metropolis $2 } 



We hereby certify that we have examined the books, accounts 
and vouchers of the Prison Association of New York for the year 
ending September 30, 1913, and that the above statement is correct. 

ToWNSEND AND DiX, 

Auditori. 
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Bar bey, Mrs. Henry I. 
Benjamin. Mrs. Eastbum. 
•BiliinKS, Ftedericlc. 
Brewster. Robert S. 
Brown, M. Bayard. 
Oarke, F. Ambrose. 
Dodge, Cleveland H. 
Gold, Cornelius B. 
Hatltness, E. S. 
Harrah, Charles J. 
lames, Arthur Curtias. 
lames, Mrs. D. Willis. 
Lenisohn, Tlie Misses Alic< 



McHarg, Henry K. 
Phipps, Henry. 
Pyne, Percy R. 
Rhinelander. Miss Serena. 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Sage, Mrs. Dean. 
Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Mortimer L. 
Scott, William H. 
Stetson, Francis Lynde. 
Stewart, Lispenard. 
Tiffany. L. C. 
Woerishoffer, Mrs. Anna. 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 



Anonymous. 
A, Z. 

Astor, Mrs. Ava Willing. 
Astor, Mrs. John Jacob. 
Baket, George F. 
Barhydt, Mrs. P. HactUy. 
Billings, Mrs. Frederick. 
Bishop, David Wolfe, 
Bliss, Miss Catherine A. 



* Brady, Anthony N. 
Brokan, George T. 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Blown, James. 
Bronnell, Miss Matilda A. 
Bruce, Miss Sarah £. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Carnegie, Mrs. T.M. 
Chapman, Mrs. John J. 
Chisolm, B. Ogden. 
Chisolm, W. t 
Choate, Joseph H. 
Oark, Edward Severin. 
aark, Mrs. Stephen 0. 
Oyde, William P. 
Clyde, Mrs. William P. 
Colgate, William. 
Conger, A. B. 
Connor, W. E. 
Cooper, James Fenimore. 
Corning, H. K. 
Crimmins, John D. 
Cromwell, James W. 
Crosby, William B. 
•Crossman, George W. 
Cutting, B. Fulton. 
DeForest, Henry W. 
Dodge, D. Stuart. 
DuBois. Miss Katherine. 
'Duncan, William B. 
Dwight, Winthrop E. 
Ehret, George. 
Einstein, Edward. 
Emmons, Arthur B. 
Frazier, Mrs. Qara D. 
Frost, Aaron V. 



Gilman, William G. 
Gilman, Winthrop S. 
Gould, Edwin. 
Grace Church. 
Hadden, Alexander M. 



ol $100 U Om Time 

Haggin, J. B. 
Halkeit, Baroness S. 
Hall, Mrs. Bolton. 
Harkness, Mrs. Charles W. 
Hearn, James A. & Son. 
Hill, Frederick T. 
Howland, Mrs, Joseph. 
Hurd, Richard M. 
Hyde. Mrs. Carence M. 
Jameson, E. C, 
Jennings, Miss Annie B, 
Johnson, Arthur G. 
Johnson, Gilbert H. 
Johnson, James W. 
Jones. James H. 
Juilliard, Mrs, A, D, 
Keene, James R. 
Keteltas, Miss Alice, 
Kunhardt, W. B. 
Langdon, Woodbury G, 
Lawrence. Mrs, Samuel. 
Lenox. Miss. 
Livingston, Johnston. 
Livingston, Miss Julia. 
Loiillard, Pierre. 
Low, William G. 
McClymonds. Mrs. L. K, 
McCurdy, Richard A. 
Mc Kinney, Price. 
McLanahan, Mrs. C. L. 
McLane, Allen. 
Marshall, Louis. 
Mead. J. H, 
Milbank, Joseph. 
Minturn, Mrs. Robert B. 
Moore, Mrs, William H, 
Morgan, Mrs. David P. 
•Morgan, George D. 
Murtland, Samuel. 
Na_tLonal Humane Alliance, 
or, Thomas H. 



Osborn. William Church. 
Farrish, Daniel. 
Perkins, George W. 
Peters, E. D, 
Pratt, Herbert L. 
PuUen, John A. 
Rand, George C. 
Reed, Latham G. 
Rhinelander, W. C. 
Richardson, Mrs. C. TiiFany. 
St, Thomas Church. 
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Sage, Mrs. Russell. 
Sage, Dean, 
Sage, William H. 
Sampson, Joseph. 
Schermerhorn, F. Augustus. 
Scoville, Miss Grace. 
Seaman, Lloyd W. 
Seligman. J. & W. Co. 
Shaw, Mrs. Francis George. 
Sheafe, Mrs. Mary. 
Shepard, Mrs. Finley I. 
Shipman,C. H. 
Slayback, John D. 
Sloan, Samuel. 
Smith, Eugene. 
Spencer, Mrs. Catharine. 
Stillman, Miss Charlotte R. 
Stillman, Mrs. T, S. 
Stokes, Anson Phelps. 
Stokes, Mrs. Anson Phelps. 
Stone, Miss Annie. 
Tarbell, H. S. 
Thomas, Seth E. 
Thompson, Mrs. Frederick P. 



Thorne,Jonathan. 

Trevor, Mrs. John B. 

Trumbull, Frank. 

VanDyke, Henry J. 

VanGerbiE,Mrs. B. 

Vanderlip,T. A. 

Van Ingen, E. H. 

Van Rensselaer, Alexander. 

Warburg, Felix M. 

Ward, George C. 

Ward, John Seely. 

Wehh, William Seward. 

Westinghouse. Church Kerr St Co. 

Weston. R. W. 



Whitney, Hen 



'P. 



White, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Wilson, Mrs. H. S. 
Wingate, George W. 
Winthrop, Benjamin R. 
Wood, J. Walter. 
Wood, William. 
Woodin, William H. 
Zabriskie, Mrs. George. 



LIFE MEMBERS 



Anonymous. 
A Friend. 

Adams, Thatcher M. 
Adier, Felix. 
Anderson, J. Cameron. 
Andrews. Constant A. 
Arnold, Edward W. C. 
Astor, W, W. 
Belmont, August. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Lucius H. 
Bliss, Ernest C. 
Bliss, Mrs, Robert W. 
Booth, W. A. 

Brown, Stewart. 
Bulkley, Mrs. Edwin M. 

Campbell, Mrs. HeUry G. 
Chisolm, Mrs. William E. 
Coffin, C. A. 
Coffin. Edmund. 
Coleman, N. T. 
Corse, Israel. 

Coster. Mrs. Charles Henry. 
Coxe, Mrs. Davies. 
Crane, Albert, 
Grossman, W. A. k Bro. 
Cutting, R. Bayard. 
Davies, Mrs, Dora A. 
Dean, Miss E, A. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. W, B. 
Dodge, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, William E. Jr. 
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Douglas, James. 
Ellis, William D. 
Emmet, Miss Lydia F. 
Engs, P, W, 



Gallatin, Albert, 

Gallatin, Mrs. Albert H. 

Geer. Mrs. Walter. 

Gilman, Arthur. 

Goodwin. James J. 

Gray, Horace, 

Hacklcy, Mrs. C. B. 

Hall, Mrs, John. 

Halliday. E. C. 

Halliday, Mrs. E, C, 

HaUted,MissA. B. 

Hamilton, Frank. 

Harkness. Mrs. Stephen V. 

Hawley, John S, 

Healy, A. Augustus. 

Heinsheimer, Alfred M. 

Hencken, Albert C. Mrs. 

Heriick, E. 

Hoe, Richard M. 

Holden. James C. 

Horn, James. 

Hosmer, Mrs. Edward Sturges. 

Hoyt, Gerald. 

Hubbard, Thomas H. 
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Huntington, Henry E. 
Hutchinson, John William. 
Hyde, Fredeiick E. 
Irvin, Richard. 

Jesup, Mrs. Morris K. 
ohnson, Alexander S. 
Jones, Edward. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward H. 

Kdsey, Qarence H. 
Kidder. Mrs. A. M. 
Kissam, Samuel H. 
Landon, Francis G. 
Langton, John 
Leffinewell, R. C. 
LeRoy, J. R. 
Lichlenstadter, Samuel. 
Lobenstine, William C. 
Lockwood, Homer N. 
Lowery, J. S. 
Lydie, David. 
McMiUin, Emetson. 
Maghee, Mrs. S. P. 
Maxwell, Mrs. Robert M. 
Metcalf Bros. U Co. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Edward. 
Moore & Schley. 
Morgan, Miss Caroline L. 
Morgan, Mr, & Mrs. J. P. Jr. 
Morris, Henry Lewis. 
Mortimer, Mrs. W. Y. 
Mott, William F. 
Nelson, Charles N. 
Nelson, Mrs. Charles N. 
Olyphant, David. 
Osborne, Thomas W. 
Parish, Henry. 
Parish, Miss Susan D. 
Parks, Leigh ton. 
Parsons, Mrs. Edwin. 
Pavensiedt, Hugo. 
Peabody, George F. 
Pearl, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Phelps, Mrs. William W. 
Philbin, Eugene A. 
Potter, Howard. 
Prosser, Thomas. 
Raht, Charles. 

Randolph, Edmund k Charles. 
Ray, Robert. 
Richard, Miss Elvine. 
Risley, G. H. 
Robbins, Geore_e A. 
Roberts, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Robertson, R. H. 



Roland, Thomas F. 
Root, Charles T. 
Rothschild Bros. & Co. 
Satterlee, Herbert L. 
Saiterlee, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Schenck, Frederick B. 
Schermerhorn, W. C. 
Scott, Mrs. George S. 
See, Alonzo B. 
Seilli^re, Baroness. 
Se1igman,'IsaacN. 
Sheldon, James O. 
Sherman, Austin. 
Sherman, B. B. 
Sicher, Dudley F. 
Simpson, John W. 
Skougard, Tens. 
Sloane, William D. 
Sloane, Mrs. William D. 
Speyer, Leo. 
Steers, James R. 
Stevens, Frederick K. 
Stewart, John. 
Stewart, Mrs. P. H. 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps. 
Stokes, Oliver E. P. 
Ellen 1. 

„ . Villatd. 

Sutton, James F. 
Talbot, Charles W. 
Taylor, Lloyd. 
Terry, L L. 

Thompson, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Tucker, Allen. 
Tucket, Samuel A. 
Van Nest, Abram. 
Van Norden, Warner. 
Van Wagenen, Bkecker. 
Van Winkle. Miss Mary D. 
Virgin, S. H. 
Walker, W. 
Ward, Artemas. 
Watson, Mrs. James S. 
Weld, Miss Eloise R. 
Weld, Miss Sylvia. 
Wetmore, Samuel. 
White, John J. 
Willard, Mrs. Laura. 
Winthrop, Mrs. E. V. S. 
Winthrop, Egetton L. 
Wood, W. H. S. 
Woolsey, E. J. 
Woolsey, Mrs. E.J. 
Wurts-Dundas, Ralph. 
Zabriskie, Andrew C. 
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Contributions preceded by name only are for the General Fund 
for general purposes. Other contributions arc designated as follows: 
G. R., General Relief (used only for relief); S. R., Special Relief 
(donations for specially designated instances of need); A. S., Assist- 
ant Secretary's Fund (for salaries and incidental expenses); S., 
other Special Funds; S. S., Sing Sing Fund (canipaign of publicity 
for abolition of Sing Sing Prison). 



Abbe. Miss Harrie.C.,.'.. 

Achdis, Mrs Frin 

Acker, Henry 

Acktrman, Ernest R 

Adams, C. J 

Adams, Mrs. Edward Dean G. R. 

Adier, Felix 

Adler, Isaac 

AdIer, Jacob & Co 

Adrianee, Harris Ely 

Adiiance, Miss Marion C. 

Aikman, Walter M 

Aldrich, Mrs. James Her- 

AldtichVMrs.' Richard'.!.''! 
Alexander, Mrs. Andrew J. 
Alexander, Mrs. Charles B. 

Alexander, George 

Alexandre, Mrs. J. Joseph. 
Alexandre, Mrs. John E. . . 

Allen, Francis Bellows 

Allen, Mrs. Paul. 

Alley,JamesC 

Alsop, Reese F 

Allmayer, Mrs. Abraban 



$S 



Andi 



Ma 

Bronze Co 

nderson.A. J.C-.. 
J.Cameron. 



Andrews, George W 

Ansbacher, Mrs. L. A 

Anthony, E. G 

Appel. S. & Co 

Appleton, William 

Arkay Rubber Co 

Armstrong, Miss Helen M . 
Arnold, Mrs. Benjamin W. 

Arnold, Edward W. C 

Arnstein, Mrs. Etigene. . . . 



Arnstein, Mrs. Leo t 

Arthur, Mrs. L. Louise 

Ashforth, Mrs. Frida 

Ashforth, Mrs. Frida S. 

Asiel, Miss Estelle 

Astor, Mrs. Ava W G. R. i 



J-.T., 



Atterbuty, I 
Atterbury, Miss Mary S. . . 
Auchindoss, Charles C. , . . 
Auchindoss, Mrs. Edgar S, 
Auchincloss, Mrs. Edgar S.> 

Auchindoss, Mrs. Hugh D. 

Auchincloss, John W 

Auchmuty, Mrs. Richard T. 

Auerbach, Joseph S S. 

Austen, Mrs. Valle 

Austin, Mrs. Francis B 



Babcock, Miss Maria 

Bacus, Charles D 

Bacon, Mrs. Francis McN. 

Bacon, Mrs. George B 

Baetwald, Mrs. Paul 

Baird, John Stuart I 



taker, Geo 



Baker, Mrs. Stephen ! 

Baldwin, Samuel W 

Baldwin, Miss Theodora. . . 
Balfour, Williamson & Co. 
Ballantine. Mrs. Robert F. 
Ballard, Mrs. Edward L. . . 
Ballard, Mrs. Frank W.... 
Ballard, Stephen Rubber 
Co . 



ings, L, Bolton 

Banks, James Lenox. . 
Banks, Mrs. James Le 
Banks, Lenox 
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Barber, Miu JustxDC V. R. 

Barbel & Co 

Barber ti Co S. 

Barbour, Robert 

Barclay, Miss Sylvia H... 

Bard, Albert S 

Baring, Charles 

Barter, Mrs. F. D S. 

Barker, Miss Mary C 

Barlow, Mrs. Charles 

Barnes, Charles B S. 

Barnes, Edward W 

Barnes, Mrs. H. W 

Barnes, Richard S 

Barnum, Miss Laura C. . . . 
Barnum, Mrs. W. M S. 

Bartlet, Mrs. HenrV P-' ^ ^ 

Bases, Abraham 

Bates, Alexander C 

Bates, Mrs. B. F 

Batjer, Henry 

Battelle St Renwick 

Battershall. W. W 

Batiin, Mrs, Sylvester S... 
Battle. George Gordon .... 

Bayet, Edwin S 

Baylies, Edmund L 

Baylis, Miss Mary 

Baylis, William 

Bayne, Lawrence P 

Beach, Warren C 

•Beard, Mrs. WiUiamH... 

Bea try, William 

Becbstein, A. E 

Beck, Benjamin J 

Beckhard, Martin 

Beebe, Mrs. C. E S. 

Beet, Mrs. G.L 

Beer, Mrs. J. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co. . . . 

Beht, Edward 

Behr, Herman & Co 

Bdasco, David 

Belcher, Miss Mary E 

Bdding, Mrs. Milo M G. R. 

Belknap, W.E 

Heller, A 

Bdler, William F 

Bdloni, Mrs. Louis 

Bdloni, Miss Sadie. 

Bement, Miss Harrier 

Bendheim, Adolph D 

Bendheim, Henry 

Benedict, Edward 

Benedict, Miss Lydia 

Benjamin, Mrs. Eastburn., 

Benjamin, Mrs. H. F 

Benjamin, Mrs. J. I 

Benjamin, Morris W 

Benson, Mrs. Qausine M. 
Benton, Miss Mary A 



Bentley, Mrs. John 

Benton, Andtew A 

Bernhe'im, Mrs,' Henry C." S. 

Berringer, Jacob 

Bertschman, J 

Betts, Edward H 

Betts, S. R 

Betts, Mrs. William C S. 

Biddle, Mrs. Edward R. . . G. R. 

Bier, Mrs. Sylvan 

Biebw, Mrs. L.Horatio... 

Billings, Charles M 

Billings, Miss Elizabeth. . . 

Billings, Frederick. ....... 

Billings, Mrs. Frederick, . . 

Bing, Alexander M 

Bingham, Theodore A 

Bird, Mrs. Stafford 

Bisbing,Mrs. H. S 

Bisbing, Mrs. H. S S. 

Black, Mrs. George P 

Black, Mrs. Robert C 

Blackwell. Miss Ada E. . . . 

Blair, B. F 

Blair &Co 

Blandy, Mrs. Graham F... 

Bliss, Miss Catherine A... C. Ii 

Bliss, Miss Catherine A.... S. 

Bliss, Ernest C 

Bliss, Miss Lizzie 

Bliss, William H 

Bloch, Adolph 

Blood, Samuel S : 

Bluen, Mrs. Morris J i 

Blumenthal. Geoigt : 

Boardman, Miss Clarinda.. 

Boardman, Miss Rosina C. i 

Bodenheimer, Henry i 

Boettger, Heniy W 1 

Bonbright, Irvtng W 

Bond.JohnM 

Bonner, George T i 

Bonsai, Mrs. W. Roscoe. , . 

Borden, Louis M 

Borg, Simon & Co I 

Bourne, Miss Emily H.... 

Bourne, Frederick G G, R. 3 

Bowditch, Edward 

Bowers, O.H 

Bowne, Edgar 

Boyd, Mrs. Francis S. 

Boylan, Miss Carrie L 

Boynton Furnace Co 

Bozzuffi, John 

Bractett, Mrs. George C... I 

Bradford, Mrs. John H... 
Bradford. Mrs. W.H.Sr... i 

Bradley, E. L 

Bradley, John 

Bradley. John S. 

Bradley, Miss Mary T t 
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•Brady, Anthony N C. $ia 

Brand, Herman 

Breck, Mrs. Dorothy 

Brennan,Mrs.Micliad.... 

Brennecke, George 

Breslin, Miss Evdyn M . . . i 

Brettell, George W S. 

Brewster, Robert S la 

Brewster, Mrs. WHIiamC. 

Brewster, William T G. R. 

Bficfcelmaier, J. B 

BiinckerhofT, Atenander G. 

Bristol, John I. D 

Brokaw, George T S. i' 

Bronson, Mrs. Frederic. . . . G. R. . 

Brooks, Miss Bertha G t< 

Brower, William L ii 

Brown, Mrs. Frederick T. . 

Blown, Harold Haven 

Brown, Irving Swan 

Brown, Joseph E Ii 

Brown, M. Bayard Z5< 

Brown, Miss Margery 

Brown, Ray 

Brown, S. Seeley t 

Brown, Mrs. Samuel W... 

Brown, Miss Stewart 

Brown,Mrs.WaldronP... 

Brown, Vfilliam A 

Brown, Mrs. William H... 

Brown, William R S. 

Brown, Mrs. William R.... 

Browne, Henry B 

Browning, Mrs. J. Hull ii 

Bruce, Miss Sarah E lo 

Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel, 

Bryce, Miss Edith 

Bryce, Mrs. Lloyd S i 

Bryce, Miss Mary T t 

Brydges, Mrs. Ralph L. , . , 

Buckner, Thomas A i 

Bulkley, Edwin M i 

Bulkley, Edwin M 5. i 

Bulkley, Mrs. Edwin M... i 

Bulkley, Mrs. Jonathan. . . 

Bull, Frank K 

Bundne, Miss E. M 

BurbanK, Alonzo N i 

Burden, Arthur S 1 

Burdick, Miss Anna V.E.. 
Burlingham, Charles C. . . . 2 

Burnett, C.H 

Burns, A. L 

Bush, Irving T S. 1 

Bushnell.D.S G. R. 

Butler, Miss Emily O 

Butler, Miss Harriet A 

Butler, Miss Helen C 

Butler, W.P 

Butler, Mrs. WilUam A.... 

Butler Brothers a 

Butterick, Miss Maty E . . . i 

Butterworth, G. F G. R. 

• Deceased. 



Butterworth, Mrs. George 

F $s oc 

Butterworth, W. H 5 ex: 

C 

Cady, Lyndon B 5 c» 

Caiman, Mrs. Emma 3 00 

Calvary Church, Relief 

Department 15 00 

Camp,ElishaK 2 □□ 

Campbell, lames R 2 00 

Campbell Mrs. M. G.C.. . G. R. 30 oc 

Campbell, William M s « 

Canda, Miss Angelina 2 oo 

Canfield, Miss Edith C. . . . S OQ 

Cannon, Mrs. Sylvanus S. . z oa 

Catey, Samuel 10 00 

Carlebach, Mrs. E i oa 

Carleton, Miss Ida B 5 OQ 

Carmalt, Mr. it Mrs. 

Laurence J 50c 

Carnegie, Andrew 100 oc 

Carter, Ernest T 500 

Carter, Robert A 10 00 

Carter, Sanuct T 10 00 

Carter's Ink Co S oa 

Cary, Miss Kate C. 25 00 

Cary, Miss Kate 10 00 

Case, Mrs. George B 10 oo 

Castree, Miss Louise ; 00 

Catlln&Co s 00 

Caaldwell, Mrs. Thomas W 2 oc 

Ceballos, Mrs. Juan M.... 5 00 

Century, The Co IJ 00 

ChafTee, Amasa D J 00 

aaifee, Mrs. Caroline W.. i 00 

Chatfin, Joseph I oo 

Chambers, Frank R 10 oq 

Chandler, Master Porter R. i 00 

Chapin, Mrs. Chester W. . . 10 oc 

Chapin, Miss Jennie E 1 00 

Chapman, Miss Flora 1 00 

Chapm&n, Miss Isabel M . . 2; oc 

Chapman, Mrs. lohn J 25 OCi 

Chapman, Miss Mary W, , 3 oo 

Chauncey, Miss Lucy to oc 

Chesebrough, Robert A S oc 

Chester, Mrs. Antoinette T 5 ''o 

Chester, William F s oc 

Child, Miss Ruth A J oc 

Chiids, Harris R 5 oc 

Chisolm, Benjamin Ogden. 25 00 

Chisolm, George E 25 oc 

Chisolm, Mrs. William E. . 50 oc 
Christ Church of New 

Brighton 25 OC 

Christian Herald (through 

^the) S. 3 oc 

Chubb, Mrs. Hendon I oc 

Cilley, E. H 5 oc 

Clark, Miss Ella M.. 10 oc 

Clark, Mrs. J. Francis A. . 10 oc 

_ . ,Gooq[c 
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Qark, W. IrvbE 

Oart, Walter H S. 

Qarke, A. Keeney 

Clarke, Mr. & Mrs. E. A. S. 

Oarte, Lewis L 

Clarke, Miss Madge 5 

Clarkson, Banyei 

•Qarkson, Matthew 

Oausen. George U 

Clements, Mrs. George H. . 
Oendenin, Rev. Dr. & Mrs. 

F. M 

Qeveland, Mis. Charles D. 

ayde,MissEmeline 

Qyde. George W 

Qyde, William P 

Qyde, Mrs. William P.... 
Cotkcroft. Miss Mary T.. 
Cockg-, Mrs. Edward T... 

Coe, Edward B 

Coe, Henry C 

Coffin. C.A 

Coffin. Edmund 

Coghill, Miss S. A 

ColeiM. Douglas 

Coles, J. Ackerman 

Coley, William B 

Colgate, William 

Collins, Misi Mary 

Colman, Samuel 

CoU, Harris D 

Cblr, Miss Jane B 

Colt, Mrs. Stockton B 

Comstock, James C 

Condit, Fillmore 

Condit, Frederic 

Cone, John J... 

Conger, Henry C 

Congregational Society of 

Cincinnatus 

Conklin.Mrs, Katherine... 

Connell. J. Harvey 

Connoly, M rs Theodore , . . 

Considine.M.J 

Cook, Mrs. Charles T 

Cooley, William F 

Coolidge. Mrs. Sherman... S. 

Cooper, J. Fenimore 

Copp, Mrs. William A 

Cornell, Edward 

Cornell, Robert C 

Coster, Mrs. Charles Henry. 

Con, Mrs. E.V 

Co)(, Mrs. John J 

Crampton, Edwin H 

Crane, Mrs. A. B 

Creutzborg, Mrs. Mary F., 
Crimmins. Mrs. Thomas. , . 

Crocker, William T S. 

Cromwell, Fred M 

Crosby, Miss Mary R 

*Crossman, George W 

Ciowell,Mrs. J S. 



Culbert, Miss Anna M . . . . G. R. $5 00 

Curtis, Mrs. Charles B . . . . 3 00 
Curtis, Mr. it Mrs. Eugene 

Curtis^ Mrs.' George'w' .'.'. 10 ot 

Curtis, Mrs. H Holbrook. . s 00 

Curtis, William Edmond.. . 5 00 

Cutting, R. Bayard 10 00 

Cutting, Mrs. William B.. . zo oo 
Cuyler, Miss Eleanor De 

Graff 5 00 

D 

Dalleit, Mrs. Ella H 1000 

Dalton, Miss Silvie Depau. ; 00 

Daly, Joseph F i 00 

Damon,Mrs. WilliamE... 5 00 

Dana, Miss Janet P 500 

Danenhower. Mrs. John W. 10 00 

Danforth, Mrs. Francis I.. 5 00 

Danfotth, Mrs, George H. 10 00 

Daniels W. M c 00 

Daniels, William L i 00 

Dards, Charles A S. 2 00 

Darlington, Mrs. Harry, Jr. G. R. 10 00 

Darrow.W.J 5 00 

Davenport, Julius B ; 00 

Davey, Mrs. John E 2 00 

Davidge, Mrs. Mason C. . . e 00 ■ 

Davidge, Mrs. Mason C. . . S. 2 00 

Davidson, Morris 10 00 

Davies, Mrs. Dora A S, 20 00 

Davis, Miss H. Anna 10 00 

Davis, Mrs. William J G. R. 100 

Davison, Miss Ella H 2; 00 

Davison, Miss Ella H S. j 00 

Day,Harry V 5 00 

Day, Mrs. Henry Mills. ... 10 00 

Day, Sherman V 10 00 

Dayton. Ralph E 3 00 

Deas, Mrs. Helen L 5 00 

•DeBear, Israel 1 00 

DeBoet, David H 5 00 

deChamplin. Madame A. . . 10 00 

Decker, Charles A 10 do 

deCoppet, Edward J 10 00 

deCoppet, Henry 25 00 

dcForcst, Henry W 15 oo 

deporest, Robert W 15 00 

deOersdorff, Carl A 10 00 

deGersdorff, George B 10 00 

DeGraff, Tames W 10 00 

Debon, Miss Maria H 25 ao 

Dejonge, Louis S 00 

DeKlyn, B. F 25 00 

Delafield, John Ross 5 00 

Delaheld, Mrs. John Ross.. ; 00 

Delaheld. Miss Julia L.... 10 00 

Delafield. MaturinL 25 00 

DeLamar, Joseph R S. 10 00 

Delaney, J. M., & Co 5 00 

Delapena, Rudolph A 2 00 

Demuib, Mrs. Louis j 00 
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Denby, Isaac $ 

Denny, Miss A. L 

Denny, Miss Anna E 

Dcpew, Edward D k Co. 

dePeyster, Miss Au|[jsta M. 

dePeyster, Miss Frances G. 

deRham.H. C 

DeSola Brothers St Pardo.. 

Deutsch, Miss Eva 

Dewey, George E 

Dickerman, George W 

Dickey, Mrs. ChadesD... 

Dickinson. Mrs. Horace. . . 

Dickson, James 

Diedrich, Miss Mane M... 

Dillingham Shepard 

Dittman. Samuel E 

Dodge, Cleveland H 

Dodge, Cleveland H. (asst. 
secy.) 1,01 

Dodge, D, Stuart 

I>odge, Miss Elizabeth W.. 

Dodge. Francis E 

Dodge, Miss Grace H 

Doehler.H. H 

D'Oench, Mrs. Albert F... 

Doerr, CarIF 

Dominick, M. W 

Donald. Miss Linda A 

■ Doob, Mrs. Morin S. 

Doolittle, Mr. & Mrs. O. S. 

Dotter, Charles T 

Douglas, Mrs. George W... 

Douglas, lames 

Douglas, Mrs. John S G. R. 

Dow, Mrs. FrederickG.... 

Draper, Miss Frances 

Draper, Mrs. G. A 

Draper, Mrs. Henry 

Dresser. Mrs. E. B G. R. 

Drew, Mrs. John 

Dreyfus, Mrs. Ella 

Duane, Alexander 

•Duane, James May S. 

Duane, Mrs. James May... 

Duane, Mrs. William N . . . 

DuBois, Mrs. Atthut 

DuBois,C,D 

DuBois. Mrs. Elliott C. . . . 

DuBois, Mrs. Eugene 

Dudley, William B 

Duer. Miss M. Theodora. . 

Duggin, Mrs, Charles 

Dulles, Miss Dorothy W... 

Dun. R. G., &Co 

Dunham, Dr. & Mrs. Car- 
roll 

Dunham, Mrs. G. H 

Dunn, Miss Caroline P 

Durand, Mrs. Frederic... S. 

Dutton, E. P 

Duval, Miss Nannie G . . . . i 

Dwight,Mr. &Mrs.F.... 1 



Dwight, Mrs. M. E 

Dwight. Stanley 

Dwight, Winthrop E. , ; . . . 
Dyer, Mrs. F 

E 

Eagle, Oarence H 

Eames. John C 

Eastman. Mr. k Mrs. 

LuciusR 

Edmonds. Mrs. John Worth 
Edmonds, Mrs. John Worth S. E 
Edwards, Rev. It Mrs. 

JobnH 

Edwards StRierdan Co.... 

Egbert, Mrs. James C 

Ehret, George 

Eidliti, Robert J 

Einstein, Milton I. D 

Einstein. Wolff fc Co 

Eisenmann, G. F 

Elbers. Friu.- 

Eldert, Cornelius 

Eldridge, Frederick L 

Ellis, Mrs. W. R 

Ellis, William D 

Ellsworth, J. Maiee 

Ellswotth. Mrs. J. Magee. 

Emanuel, Miss Carolyn 

Emerson, Mr. & Mrs. J. H. 
Emmet, Mrs. C, Temple,. . 

Emmet, Miss Lydia F 

Erbsloh, Rudolph A 

Erskine. Charles W 

Esterbiook. Arthur F 

Estes, Webster C 

Ethridge, George 

Evans, Hartman K 

Ewer, Edward 

Ewing, Thomas. Jr S. 

F 

Fagnani. Charles P 

Fabnestock, H. C 

Fallon,!,; 

Faris, William D 

Fearing, Mrs. William H.. 

Feary, Mis. Morton L 

Feiner, Benjamin F 

Ferguson, Henry 

Ferry, Mansfield 

Feuchtwanger, Miss Emma 
Field, Mrs. William B.O.. 
Field. Mrs. William D. C. 

Field, Mrs. William H 

Fincke.Mrs. B. C 

Fink, Martin D 

First Baptist Church, 

Gouverneur, New York.. 
First Presbyterian Church, 

Geneva, N.Y 

Firuski, Louis L 
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4 SO 



I 00 

Id 00 
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Fischer, William H 


$S 00 


Goddard,Mrs. R. H. I... 




^looo 


Fisher, Mrs. H. J 




Godfrey,Miss Alice E.... 






FUher. Miss Lizette 




Godfrey. Henry F 

Godwin. David G 






Fist, Miss Mary Louisa.. 


















Fisk, Wilbur C 




Gold, Cornelius B 






Fiske, George P 












G.R. loo 


Goldsmith, Harry B 






FUxncr, Mrs. Simon 




Gombers, Henry B 
















Floersheimer, Samuel .... 
Flurscheim, Herman A... 


S. soo 










Goodrich, Mrs. David.... 






Foote, Edward B., Jr 




Goodwin, James J 

Gordon, Mrs. J. W 






Foote, Mrs. Turner 








Fort, Mrs. FrankhnW... 




Goss, Mrs. George A 






Foster, Giraud 




Gottheil, Mrs. Paul 






Foster, Macomb G 




Gould, Edwin 






Fox, Mrs, Charles E 




Grace Church 
















Fojt, Louis V 


S 00 


Graeme, Mrs. Joseph 


G 


P t^ 




Francis, Charles 




Gratwict.W. H 


























Fraser, Miss Jane K 

Fraser, Miss L G 


10 00 


Gray, Henry Taylor 








Gray, John ainton 






Freeland, Mrs. H. R 




Green, Mrs. George W... 








Green. Mrs. James 






Freeman, Alden 


S. 5 oo 


Green, William 






Freifeld, George 




Greene, J. Ashton 

Greene, Mrs. Martin E... 






Frelinehuysen, Mrs. Pete 
















Freund,JohnC 




Greenough, John 

Greenoueh, Mrs. John.... 

Greenwatd, Mrs. 5 

Greenwood, Miss Mary M 






te&^ 




S, 


6 00 


J^ 


s. 




Fries, Miss Fannie 




Fuld, So! 


ID 00 


Gregory, Henry E 
















Fuller. Mrs. Joseph W... 


G.R. soo 








Funch, Edye & Co 




Grossmann,Mrs.E.A.... 






Furniss, MissCementina. 




Grosvenor,Mrs.S.H.... 


G 






S. 3 0O 


Gruntal. Edwin A 

Guernsey, Henry WUIiam. 




3 00 






Guinzberg, Mrs. Victor. . . 










Guinzburg, Richard A.... 










Gunther, Mr. & Mrs 






Gallarin, Albert E 




Galloway, Charles T 


















S 00 


Garretlson, Miss Helen 










Jay 


S. soo 








Gatrigues, W. A 


10 00 


■ ass, Albert 










adden, Alexander M.... 


S, 




Gais, Frank 




■adden. Mrs. Harold F. . 
















Geer, Mrs. Walter 






R 




Getrish, Frank Scott 

Geny, Elbridge T 




age. JohnD 








ar^e. Miss Eleanor 












<; 


R. I 00 










Gilbert, George N 




aines, Charles D 


s 














fflemby, Philip 


S. ioo 


Haines, Henry F 




5 00 
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Haley, Seabury N 

Haikett, Baroness Sarah . , . 

Hall, Mrs. David P S. 

Halll, Frank Oliver 

Hall,GeorgeL 

Hall, Mrs. George L S. 

Hall, Mrs. Henry B 

Hall, John Memorial S.S. of 
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Sumner, Miss Emily D 

Sjsquehanna Silk Mills. . . . 

Sutro, Ludwig 

Swain, Edward A 

Swezey, Mrs. Christopher.. 

Swords, Edward J 

T 

Tabet, Miss Mary 

Tack, Theodore E 

Taft, Mrs. Theodore M.... 

Talcott, Miss Anna M 

Tappin, John C 

Taylor; Mrs. Frank H 

Taylor, S. Frederic 

Taylor, William A 

Thacher, Mrs. Thomas D. . 

Thaw.J.C 

Thiele,E 

Thomas. Mrs. Allen M... 
Thomas, Mrs. Howard .... 

Thomas, Joseph B 

Thompson, Mrs. C. L 

■Dscsased. 



Thompson, Mrs. Frederick 

F C. ii 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick 

F 

Thompson, Mrs. Joseph T. 

Thompson, Morns S 

Thomson, George M 

Thomson, John W 

Thome, Jonathan S. 

Thome, Jonathan 

Thorne, Samuel 

Thome, Samuel Jr 

Thorne, Mrs. Samuel Jr. . . 
•Thome, Mrs. William... 

Thome, William V. S 

Tiebout, Mr. W. T 

Tiffany it Co 

Tllford, Mrs. Joseph G,.., 

Timpson, Mrs. James 

Tinsley, A. L 

Titus, Henry 

Tjadet, Mrs. Richard G. R. 

Todd. Mrs. Henry A 

TcMld, Mrs. Judson Scott,. 

Todd, W. Parsons 

Tomkins, Calvin 

Tompkins, Hamilton B 

Tompkins, Hamilton B S. 

Tompkins, Kilbourne 

Tompkins. Mrs. William W. 
Tompkins.Mrs.WilliamW. S. 

Towne, Frank B I 

Townsend, Isaac ; 

Tracy, Miss Martha M S. 

Tracy, Miss Martha M i 

Trask, Gustavus D 

Tremper, Mrs. Clara A. F. 

Troescher, A, F : 

Trotter, Theodore V. A.... 

Trumbull, Frank l< 

Truslow, John. 

Tuck. Mrs. Henry 

Tucket, Mrs. Samuel A i 

Tuckerman, Alfred I 

Tuckerman, Mrs. Alfred... G. R. i 
Tuckerman, Mr. & Mrs. 

Paul 

Turnbull, Mrs. Arthur. . . . 

Turnbull. Miss Helen 

Turnbull. Mrs. Ramsay. . . 
Turner, Mrs, Herbert B... i 

Tuska. Mrs. Morris 

Tyler, Mrs. Walter L 

u 

Ulman, Mrs. Morris S 

Ulmann, CarlJ 1 

Ulmann, Ludwig 

Underbill. Mrs, A. C 

■ Underbill, Adna H 

Underbill, W, P 

Underbill, Zoe D 

U. S, Bung Mfg, Co,, The. 
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UniitCo 

Upham, Mrs. Elizabeth K. 

V 

Valentine, T. S 

VanBoskerck.Mrs.T. R.. S. 
Van Brunt, Mrs. C.H.... 
Van Brjnt, Jeremiah R.. . . 

Vanderbilt, John L 

Vanderlip. F. A. (Asst. 

Seey.) 

Van Gerbig. Mrs, B 

Van Ingen, Mrs. E. H 

Van Nest, Mr. & Mrs. F. R. 

VanRaalte, Z 

Van Santvoord, Miss A. T. 
VanValtenburg.Mrs.C... 

Van Winkle, Edgar B 

Van Winkle, Miss Mary D. 
Van Winkle, Miss Mary S. 
Varnum, Mrs. James M. . . 

Verdi, Mrs. C. M. deS 

Vermilye, Mrs. W. E 

Ver Planck. Mrs. W.G... 

Vietor, Thomas F 

Villard, Mrs. Henry 

Villard, Oswald Garrison... 

Voorhees, James D 

Vorhaus, Louis J 

W 

Wadswor.h,Mrs. C. D.,.. G. R. 

Wadswotth, W. A a 

Wakelee, Mrs. J. I 

Walbridge. H. D C. J 

Waldo, Miss Julia L l 

Wales, Miss Ruth G. R. 

Walker, Mrs. Emily S S. 

Walker. Frederick W 

Walker, H.L 

Walker.T.E G. R. 

Walter, Martin 

Wanamakei, John 

Wandling, James L 

Warburg, Paul M i 

Ward,Artemas I 

Ward, Miss Caroline C. ,, . 

Ward, Mrs George C i 

Ward, Henry G l 

Ward, John Seely i 

Ware, Mrs. Moses W 

Warren, Mrs- E. W 

Washburn, William Ives... 

Waters, Henry 

Wathen,G.W 

Watrous, Mrs. Charles.... 

Watson, J. Henry. i 

Watson, Mrs. James S... 3 

Watson, John r., Jr I 

Watts, Mis, Martin S 

Watts, Mrs. Martin S G. R. 

Watts, Mrs. Robert G. R. 



Wavland, John Elton f 

Wa>land, Thomas G G. R. 

Webb, J. Watson 

Weber, AdnaF 

Weithman, Victor 

Weil, Isaac 

Weinman,; 

Weinman, J S. 

Weld, Miss Eloise R G. R. 

Weld, Miss Sylvia G. R. 

Welling, W. Brenton 

Wellington, Miss Eliiabeth 

R 

Wells, Mrs. Cornelius L... 

Wells, Henry C 

Wells, Mrs. Oliva J 

Wemple.W.Y 

Wenner,G. W 

Werbelowsky, J H 

Wertheim, Jacob 

Wesendonck, M. A 

West Presbyterian Church 

Syracuse, N.Y 

Wheeler, Edward J 

Wheeler, Miss Emily M . , . 

Wheeler, Henry 

Wheeler, Miss Laura 

White, Alexander M 

White, Alfred T 

White, Miss Caroline 

White, Miss Frances E.... 

White, G. B S, 

White, Miss Henrietta .... 

White, Miss Mary 

White, Miss May W 

White, R. Tyson 

White, William A 

White, William Curtis 

Whitehouse, Mrs. J. H.... 
Whiting, Edward McK.... 

Whitlock, Miss M G 

Whitman, K„Jr 

Whitney, Mrs. George 

Whitney,;, B 

Whitney, J. P., & Co 

Whittlesey, C. E 

Wibotg. Mrs, Frank B . . . . G. R. 

Wiener, Mrs. Charles 

Wiggins, Theodore C 

Wife, Ernest J 

Wilkinson, Edward T 

Wilkinson, Thomas P 

Wilkinson Bros & Co 

Willcox, William G 

Willcox, Mrs. William G... 

Willenborg, C. & Co 

Willets, Mrs, Martha T... 

Williams, Frank D 

Williams, Howard H 

Williams, Mrs Timothy S. 

Wills, Charles T 

Wilson, Mrs. H. S 

Wilson, Orme, Jr 
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Wineburgh, Michael 

Winierbourne, S. & Co 

Wimers, Mrs. J. E, 

Winthrop, Benjamin R. . . . 

Winthrop, Eeerton L 

Winthrop, Mrs. Grenville . , 

Wise. Edward H 

Wisner, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Wisner. Miss Josephine.... 

Withtrbee, Mrs. F . S 

Withers, Mrs. C G. 

WqerisholTer, Mrs. Anna . . 

Wolfe, S. Herbert 

Wolff, Miss Dorothy 

Wolff, Mrs. Julius R 

Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S 

Wolf, Mrs, Pauline S. 

Woliman, Henry 

Wollman, Henry S. 

Wood, James 

Wood, Mrs. John G. : 

Wood, Mrs. W.Halsey... G. : 

Woodin, William H 

Woog, Henry 



Woolley, George J 

Woolley, Mrs. James V S. 
Woolley, Mrs. Park M . . . . G. R. i 

Wormser, Louis i 

Wright, D.A 

Wright, William J 

Wyckoff, Mrs. P. B i 



Young, Mrs. A. Murray. . , 

Young, Mrs. Rida J 

Young, Thomas 

Z 

Zahriskie, Andrew C 

Zabrisfcie, Mrs. C 

Zabriskie, George S. 

Zabriskie. Mrs. George .... 
Zabriskie, George Gray. . . . 

Zehnder, Mrs, C, H 

Zimmerman, Miss Agnes . . 
Zimmerman, Mrs. J. E . . . . 



ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 



I of G. R. 5 

I of S. i 

I of s 

aofjio s 

1 of S. 1 

I of S. 

1 of S. 

I of S. 

I of G.R. 

»ofj!3 

I of 

" Cash " contributions: 

I of G, R. I 

2of$s I 

I of S. 

I of G. R. 

Sofji . 

loi$^ G.R. 

ijofji I 

4of^i G.R. 

I of S. 

lof. S. 

I of S. 

6of«i S. 

K'iiy/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

A.Z s 

C.S s 

Cash"C.W." I 

F.S I 

H.C S. 

L.R 



C.B. S lo 00 

C.S.S 2S oo 

D. P. F lOM. 

D. W. C 2 oo 

E. E. A j; oo 

G.W.W looo 

S. F.H 5 00 

J.V.B.B 20O0 

Q. B. O.Z s oo 

p. B.O. Z S. loo 

' Acorn " S. % V3 

Amizo s °o 

Montctair, S S. l oo 

A Church Woman S. i oo 

InMemoriam"F. L."..,. 10 oo 

In Memory of " A. H." lo oo 

In Memory of Miss Isabd 

Boeert 5 oo 

In Memory of Miss Mary 

E.H.II 100 

In Memory of My Friend 

Samuel J. Barrows 10 00 

In Memory of Richard L. 

Leo on the anniversary 

of his birthday, Septem- 

Savings of Carola and her 

Brothers 30 00 

AFriend Zs 00 

A Friend S, 24 00 

AFriend S «> 

A Friend a 00 

Three Friends S 00 
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DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, READING MATTER AND .OTHER 
HELPFUL ARTICLES 



Anonymous. 

Anonymous. 
Allaben M. C. 

Baldwin, F. H. 

Barrows, Mrs. W. 

Bayer, Mr. 

Benedict, A. G. 

Benton, Mr. 

Blumenthal, Mrs. 

Brill, Mrs. I. 

Brooks, Mrs. Frederick. 

Bry. Mrs. L. 

Burton, Mrs. 

Cahill, Mrs. W. J. 

Coombe, Mrs. F. G. 

Coon, Mrs. C. J. 

Davison, E. M, 

Day, Mrs. Henry M. 

Denison, Miss £. K. 

Dennison, Mrs. E, F. 

Du Barry, Mr. 

Dudley. John L. 

Eth ridge, Mrs. George. 

Fackier, D. P. 

Fessenden, Miss. 

Fiske, Mrs. C. E. 

Flint, T. J. S. 

Goppe, Mis. 

Graham, I. A. 

Hammond, Mrs. J. F. 

Haskell, Mrs. 

Helburn, Mrs. J. 

Hess, Mrs. L. 

Hill, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 

Hospital Book & Newspaper 

Hurd, Mrs. R. M. 

Hymes. Mrs. P. 

Ide, Mrs. 

Jones, C. E. 

kanpe, Mrs. 

Kaufmann, S. Walter 

Kay, Samuel, 

Kay, Mrs. Samuel. 

L. R. C. 

Lichtenstein, Mr. 

Lobstein, Mrs. 

Lockwood, Mrs. I. S, 

Logie, Mrs. A. L. 

Ludlam, George P. 

Lum, Miss Elizabeth M. 

Lynch, Mrs, Warren J. 

McCann, Mrs. 

Machen, Mrs.C.W. 

Mayer, Mrs, 

Miller, Mrs. A. 

Moore, E. E. 

Muser, Mrs, H. C. 

Mygatt, Mrs, L. C. 



Needlework Guild. 

Norton, Mrs. 
O'Connor, I, C. 
Opdycke, Mrs. Eraerion. 
Paleston, W. D, 
Parker, Mr., S. G. 
Parsons, William B. 
Parsons, Mrs. William B. 
Pascorfield, J. 
Pemoss, J, J, 
Pennington, J. P. 
Perry, Mrs. A. 
Place, Mrs. George. 
Popper, Mrs. 
Presley, Mrs, 
Rachau, William H. 
Ragan, H. B, 
Rended, Mrs, 
Robertson & Wallace Co. 
Sodgers, H. B. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. A. 
Ross, Dr. 
Roversi, Mrs. L. 
Ryba, Mrs. J. V. 
Ryder. Mrs, 
Sahlet, Mrs. H, G. 
Schnabel, Miss L. 
Sergeant, Mrs. 
Shiets, Mrs. 
Sisson, Lewis E. 
Smith, Mrs. Eugene, 
Spring, Misi Anna Riker. 
Spruance, Mrs, D. 0. 
Santwood, Mrs. C. 

Sdn«, Mr. 
Strauss, Mrs. 
Strauss, Miss. 
Sullivan, Mrs. 
Sullivan, Mrs. A. B. 
Tansey, John. 
Taylor, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. S. F. 
Thacher, L. 
Thacher, Mrs. 
Thomas, Mrs. H. M. 
Thompson, Mrs. M. S. 
Tucket, Mrs. S A. 
Vail, Mrs. O. W. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Charles D. 
Walker, W. L. 
Weinman, J, 
Wessel, Mrs. Edward. 
Williams, Dr. L. C. 
Wolf, Mrs. A, 
Wolfner, Mr. & Mrs. E. 
YeWell, Mrs. G. H. 
Young, Mrs. Charles J. 
Zabriskie, Andrew C. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

AN ACT to incorporate the Prison Association of New York. Passed 
May 9, 1846, by a two-thirds vote, (As subsequently amended.) 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ I, All such persons as are now and hereafter shall become 
members to the said association pursuant to the constitution thereof, 
shall and are hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of 
The Prison Association of New York, and by that name have the 
powers that by the third title, of the eighteenth chapter, of the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, are declared to belong to every 
corporation, and shall be capable of purchasing, holding and con- 
veying any estate, real or personal, for the use of said corporation, 
provided that such real estate shall never exceed the yearly value of 
ten thousand dollars, nor be applied to any other purposes than those 
for which the corporation is formed. 

§ 2. The estate and concerns of said corporation shall be managed 
and conducted by its executive committee, in conformity to the 
constitution of the said corporation; and the following articles 
that now form the constitution of the association shall continue to 
be the fundamental laws and constitution thereof, subject to altera- 
tions in the mode therein prescribed. 

ARTICLE FIRST. 

The objects of the association shall be: 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether 
detained for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

2. The improvement of prison discipline and the government of 
prisons, whether for cities, counties or states. 

3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after 
their discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest 
hvelihood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform. 
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article second. 
The officers of the society shall be a president, vice-presidents, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, and a treasurer, and 
there shall be the following standing committees, viz.: a finance 
committee, a committee on detentions, a committee on prison dis- 
ciphne, a committee on discharged convicts and an executive com- 
mittee. The number of the executive committee shall consist of 
not more than thirty-five, of whom not more than ten shall be officers 
of the society, and not more than twenty-five shall be persons other 
than officers. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

The officers named in the preceding article shall be ex-officio 
members of the executive committee, who shall choose one of their 
number to be chairman thereof. 



ARTICLE FOURTH. 



The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and keep 
regular minutes of their proceedings. They shall have a general 
superintendence and direction of the affairs of the society, and shall 
annually report to the society al! their proceedings, and such other 
s as shall be likely to advance the ends of the association. 



ARTICLE FIFTH. 



The society shall meet annually in the city of New York, at such 
time and place as the executive committee shall appoint, and at 
such other times as the president, or in his absence, one of the vice- 
presidents, shall designate. 



ARTICLE SIXTH. 

Any person contributing annually to the funds of the association 
not less than five dollars shall, owing to such contribution, be a 
member thereof. A contribution of five hundred dollars shall 
constitute a life patron; a contribution of one hundred dollars shall 
; an honorary member of the association for life, and a 
ribution of fifty dollars shall constitute a member of the asso- 
I for life. Honorary and corresponding members may, from 
time to time, be appointed by the executive committee. 
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ARTICLE SEVENTH. 



A female department shall be formed, consisting of such females 
as shall be selected by the executive committee, who shall have charge 
of the interest ard welfare of prisoners of their sex, under such 
regulations as the executive committee shall adopt. 

ARTICLE EIGHTH. 

The officers of the association shall be chosen annually at the 
annual meeting, at which time such persons may be elected honorary 
members as shall have rendered essential service to the cause of 
prison discipline. 

ARTICLE NINTH. 

Any society having the same objects in view may become auxiliary 
to this association by contributing to its funds and cooperating 
with it. 

ARTICLE TENTH. 

The executive committee shall have power to add to any of the 
standing committees such persons as, in their opinion, may be 
likely to promote the objects of the society, and shall have power 
to fill any vacancy which may occur in any of the offices of the 
associarion, intermediate the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE ELEVENTH. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority of 
the society at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the amend- 
ment has been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The officers elected for the current year, under the constitution 
shall continue to be the officers thereof until others shall be duly 
chosen in their places. 

And it is hereby further enacted that no manager of said society 
shall receive compensation for his services. 

§ 3. The said executive committee shall have power to establish 
a workhouse in the county of New York, and in their discretion, to 
receive and take into the said workhouse all such persons as shall 
be taken up and committed as vagrants or disorderly persons in 
said city as the Court of General Sessions of the Peace, or the Court 
of Special Sessions, or the Court of Oyer and Terminer, in said 
county, or any pohce magistrate, or the commissioner of the alms- 
house may deem proper objects, and the said executive committee 
shall have the same powers to keep, detain, employ and govern the 
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said persons as are now by law conferred on the keepers of the 
bridewell or penitentiary in said city. 

§ 4- The said executive committee may, from time to time, 
make by-laws, ordinances and regulations, relative to the manage- 
ment and disposition of the estate and concerns of said association 
and the management, government, instruction, discipline and em- 
ployment, of the persons so as aforesaid committed to the said 
workhouse, not contrary to law, as they may deem proper, and may 
appoint such officers, agents, and servants as they may deem neces- 
sary to transact the business of the said association, and may desig- 
nate their duties. And the said executive committee shall make 
an annual report to the Legislature and to the corporation of the 
city of New York, of the number of persons received by them into 
the said workhouse, the disposition which shall be made of them 
by instructing or employing them therein, the receipts and expendi- 
tures of said executive committee, and generally all such facts and 
particulars as may exhibit the operations of the said association. 

§ 5. The said execut've committee shall have power, during 
the minority of any of the persons so committed to the said work- 
house, to bind out the said persons so being minors, as aforesaid, 
as apprentices or servants, with their consent during their minority, 
to such persons and at such places, to learn such proper trades and 
employments as in their judgment will be most conducive to their 
reformation and amendment and future benefit and advantage of 
such persons. 

§ 6, The said executive committee by such committees as they 
shall from time to time appoint, shall have power, and it shall be 
their duty to visit, inspect, and examine, all the prisons in the State, 
and annually report to the Legislature their state and condition, 
and all such other things in regard to them as may enable the Legis- 
lature to perfect their government and discipline. And to enable 
them to execute the powers and perform the duties hereby granted 
and imposed, they shall possess all the powers and authority that 
by the twenty-fourth section, of title first, chapter third, part fourth 
of the Revised Statutes are invested in inspectors of county prisons 
and the duties of the keepers of each prison that they may examine 
shall be the same in relation to them, as in the section aforesaid, 
are imposed on the keepers of such prisons in relation to the inspectors 
thereof; provided, that no such examination or inspection of any 
prison shall be made until an order for that purpose to be granted 
by the chancellor of this State, or one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court or by a vice-chancellor or circuit judge, or by the first judge 
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of the county in which the prison to be examined shall be situate 
shall first have been had and obtained, which order shall specify 
the name of the prison to be examined, the names of the persons, 
members of the said association, by whom the examination is to be , 
made, and the time within which the same must be concluded. 
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BY-LAWS 



I. There shall be a stated meeting of the executive committee 
on the third Thursday of each month, and special meetings shall 
be held on the requisition of the chairman or any three members 
of the executive committee. The call for a special meeting shall, 
in all cases, state the business to be transacted at said meeting. 
The annual meeting shall be held on the third Thursday of January 
in each year at half-past three in the afternoon at the office of the 
Association. 

II. At every meeting of the executive committee five members 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. The order of business at the annual meeting shall be as follows: 

I. Election of chairman and secretary. 

3. The reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

3. Report of committee on nominations. 

4. Election of officers. 

5. Report of corresponding secretary on the work of the 

year. 

6. Annual report of the treasurer. 

IV. The order of business at every other stated meeting shall 
be as follows: 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last 

preceding meeting. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees. 

4. Report from the corresponding secretary, 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Report from the general agent. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

At a special meeting no other business shall be transacted than 
that for which the said meeting was called. 

V. The chairman shall appoint all standing and special committees 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal; and the rules 
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of order shall be those embodied in Cushing's Manual, so far as 
they are applicable. 

VI. The recording secretary of the association shall be the secre- 
tary of the executive committee; and it shall be his duty to keep 
the minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record them 
in a book provided for that purpose, and to give due notice of all 
meetings of the committee. 

VII. The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspond- 
ence of the executive committee and of each of the standing com- 
mittees; and shall act as the general financial agent of the association, 
and shall report at each stated meeting of the committee. 

VIII. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the associa- 
tion, and shall give such security as the executive committee may 
require. His duties are more fully defined in by-law X. 

IX. There shall be six standing committees, namely, on finance, 
detentions, discharged convicts, law, house, and library. 

X. The committee on finance shall be charged with the duty of 
raising and caring for the funds. 

The funds of the association shall be divided into three parts to 
be known as: 

1. The endowment fund. 

2. The reserve fund. 

3. The general fund. 

The Endowment Fund. — The endowment fund shall consist of 
such contributions as shall be given with the restriction that the 
income only shall be used for the purpose of the association, and all 
legacies. 

The Reserve Fund. — The reserve fund shall consist of such sums 
as may be set aside from the general fund from time to time by the 
executive committee for investment. Whenever any part of the 
reserve fund shall be appropriated by the executive committee, 
such sum shall be immediately transferred to the general fund. 
The endowment and reserve funds shall be under the immediate 
direction and control of the committee on finance, and all invest- 
ments of these funds shall be ordered by the committee. The 
treasurer of the association shall be a member and act as the treasurer 
of the committee on finance, and shall be responsible for the safe- 
keeping of the sureties of the endowment and reserve funds. 

Any uninvested balance of the endowment and reserve funds shall 
be kept each in separate trust companies in the name of the associa- 
tion, subject to check of the treasurer, and shall, whenever possible. 
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bear interest. All income from the endowment and reserve funds 
may be transferred to the general fund as soon as received. 

No part of the reserve fund shall be used for any purpose except 
by resolution of the executive committee, and whenever any part 
shall be appropriated by the executive committee it shall immedi- 
ately be transferred to the general fund. 

The General Fund. — The term " general fund " shall cover all 
receipts of the association not constituting a special fund or specified 
for the endowment fund, the intention being that all the income, 
except legacies, including donations for general purposes, and income 
from endowment and reserve funds, shall be credited to the general 
fund to which the authorized disbursements of each activity of the 
association shall be charged at the close of the fiscal year. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary at once of 
all transfers of income from the endowment and reserve funds to 
the general fund. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary, immedi- 
ately on receipt by him of any sum for the account of the association, 
that such receipt may be entered at once to the credit of the proper 
account on the books of the association. 

The corresponding secretary shall be the general disbursing agent 
of the association, the object of the provision being to keep in the 
central offices of the association all receipts for payments by him 
for the association of any kind, nature or description, and to have 
in the central offices immediate record of all his disbursements. 
This provision shall not apply to the endowment and reserve funds. 

All donations received by the corresponding secretary shall be 
entered by him upon the proper books of the association and then 
deposited in such bank as directed by the treasurer to the credit 
of the association. Whenever the executive committee shall make 
an appropriation out of either the reserve or general fund, the cor- 
responding secretary shall send to the treasurer a copy of the resolu- 
tion making the appropriation, certified by the recording secretary, 
which certified copy shall be the treasurer's authority for trans- 
ferring the appropriated amount to the corresponding secretary. 

The treasurer shall keep an account covering the general fund 
in the name of the association, subject to his check as treasurer in 
such bank as may be selected by him and approved by the com- 
mittee on finance. Such account shall be separate and distinct from 
those accounts opened for the uninvested balance of the endowment 
and reserve funds. 

The corresponding secretary shall keep a bank account in the 
name of the association, subject to his check as corresponding 
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secretary for current disbursements, and shall deposit to the credit 
of said bank account all moneys he may receive from the treasurer 
drawn from the general fund. 

The committee on finance shall audit and report upon accounts 
of the treasurer and of the corresponding secretary. 

At each regular meeting of the executive committee the treasurer 
shall make a detailed statement of the receipts and disbursements 
for the preceding calendar month. He shall make a statement 
showing investments and the receipts and disbursements of the 
endowment and reserve funds; he shall make, at the annual meeting 
of the association, a detailed statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year. 

XI. It shall be the duty of the committee on detentions: 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into the 
causes of commitment of persons in the prisons or houses of detention 
in the cities of New York and in Brooklyn, and to adopt proper 
measures for procuring the discharge or providing for the defense 
of such as shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavor to improve both the physical and moral condition of the 
prisoners in all suitable and practicable ways. 

XII, It shall be the duty of the committee on discharged convicts: 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative 
to the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain, previous 
to the discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views and capabilities, 
with a view of making the best arrangements for his future employ- 
ment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged 
prisoners and of their several occupations; to procure such employ- 
ment for prisoners and applying therefor as seems best adapted to 
the capacity of each; to hold correspondence with employers; to 
keep a record of the conduct and prospects of those for whom places 
have been obtained, that they may be sustained and encouraged 
with the idea that a continued friendly interest is felt for them. 

3. To secure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, 
where they will not be exposed to corrupting influences, taking care 
not to have more than one in a place, where it can be avoided. 

4. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable clothing, 
of a kind that will not attract particular attention. 

5. To consider the internal organizarion of the management of 
prisons, and the physical and moral influences to be exerted on the 
prisoners during their confinement; to report upon their health, 
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reformation, upon convict labor, administration and internal police, 
on the comparative merits of dilFerent prison systems, and on the 
visitation of prison and houses of reformation. 

XIII. It shall be the duty of the committee on law to examine 
and report from time to time upon the penal legislation of the State, 
with their suggestions for the amendment thereto, to consider ques- 
tions relating thereto which are under discussion in the press or 
the Legislature, including pending hills, and report their views and 
conclusions upon them, also to care for the law business of the asso- 
ciation. 

XIV. It shall be the duty of the committee on house to care for 
the maintenance of the real estate of the association. 

XV. It shall be the duty of the committee on I brary to see that 
it is properly housed and catalogued and to take steps for its increase. 

XVI. One or more agents may be appointed by the executive 
committee to assist the standing committees in their dut'es. 

XVII. The president, chairman of the executive committee, and 
corresponding secretary shall be members, ex officio, of all the stand- 
ing committees. 

XVIII. No alteration shall be made in these by-laws except upon 
notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous meeting of 
the executive committee. 



NOTICE REGARDING PART 11. 

Because of the unuiual size of the present Annual Report, which Includes 
approximately 300 pages of Reports on Inspections of Correctional Institutions, 
the two parts are printed separately. 

Part II. Inspections of Correctional institutions, may be obtained on 
application to the Prison Assoclarlon of New York. 133 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 
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